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The College Requirement for Pro- 
faency na Foreign Language 


[The reports printed here represent the result of an investigation of the teaching program of 

the Division of Modern Languages at Cornell University, carried on as a routine undertaking by 
subcommittee of the Committee on Educational Policy of the College of Arts and Sciences. This 
Subcommittee was appointed in May 1949, and consisted of Professors M. H. Abrams, Victor 
Lange, H. E. Shadick, and Dean Hulse, with Professor F. A. Long as Chairman. Upon Profes- 
sor Long’s taking a leave of absence for the fall term, 1949, Professor H. B. Adelmann was added to 
the Committee and Professor Abrams assumed the Chairmanship. Part I, pertaining to the language 
requirement, was submitted to the College of Arts and Sciences on March 3, 1950 and approved. 
Part II, dealing with the instructional system in modern foreign languages, was submitted to the 
College of Arts and Sciences on May 23, 1950 and approved. These reports are presented as being 
f interest to the modern language teaching field in general, from both a theoretical and a practical 


point of view] 


Part I 


CCORDING to the present regulation, all students in the Arts College 
are required to demonstrate competence in one foreign language 
either by passing a proficiency examination in a modern language, or else 
by completing Latin 110 or 112, or Greek 203. It is estimated that only 
about 20° of the students pass this requirement on the basis of training 
prior to entering Cornell; the remaining students pass only after taking 
from 6 to 15 hours of language courses at the college level. 
Against our retention of this requirement, it has been urged that: 
1. Enforced elementary preparation in foreign languages is the task of 
the lower schools, not the college. The time spent on such study under the 
present regulation can ill be spared from a curriculum which is already 


overburdened. 

2. The level of proficiency now required is too low to insure mastery 
of a language or retention of the smattering which has been learned, and 
it is not feasible to set this requirement higher. 

3. Many students have neither the aptitude nor inclination for language 
study, and waste most of the time spent in language courses. And since 
languages must be studied in small classes, this is an expensive form of 
waste. 

In view of these objections, this Subcommittee, among its other duties, 
undertook to look into the advisability of eliminating the college require- 
ment. In pursuing this investigation, the Subcommittee asked the chairman 
of each department to determine the consensus of his colleagues on the 
question: “If the college proficiency requirement were to be eliminated, 
would the department replace it by a language requirement for its own 
majors?” The results of this questionnaire are summarized in the following 
table, 
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Summary of Responses to Questionnaire on the Requirement in Foreign Languages 


I. Departments which would require proficiency in foreign languages, if the present 
college requirement were to be eliminated: 


% Majors 
(Class of ’50) 


Department Amount of languages to be required 


1. Astronomy 0.0 Reading ability in 2 languages 

2. Chemistry 9.9 German 101, or 2 units at entrance 
3. Chinese Studies 0.3 18 hours of Chinese 

4. Classics 1.0 Greek or Latin, plus modern language 
5. English 9.9 Proficiency in 1 language 

6. Geology Loe Proficiency in 1 language 

7. German Literature 0.2 9-12 hours in college German 

8. Mathematics 3.8 Proficiency in 1 language 

9. Music 05 Proficiency in 1 language 

10. Philosophy Ra Proficiency in 1 language 

11. Physics 4.7 Reading knowledge in 1 language 
12. Romance Literatures 0.5 12 hours in 1 romance language 

3. Russian Literature 0.0 Not stated 
14. Sociology and Anthropology 3.6 Proficiency in 1 language 
15. Speech and Drama 2 18 hours in 1 language 


. Zoology Reading knowledge of 1 language 


Total % Majors 


IT. Departments which would require no language proficiency : 


Department % Majors 
1. Economics 18.8 
2. Fine Arts bz 
3. Government 
4. History 6.1 
5. Psychology 6.8 


Total % Majors 


As the outcome of its investigations, the Subcommittee unanimously 
recommends that the present college-wide proficiency requirement be retained, 
for these reasons: 


1. Knowledge of at least one foreign language is indispensable to every 
educated man, and it is the aim of the Arts College to insure that all its 
graduates have at least a minimal general education. Apart from its utility 
as a tool in many fields of research, proficiency in a language, whatever the 
inherent aptitude or desire of the individual student, is in itself no less a 
cultural necessity than the other college-wide requirements in literature, 
history, and science. There is no question that this function ought ideally 
to be fulfilled by the lower schools; but since our tests show that many 
schools fail to meet their responsibility, that responsibility devolves ines- 
capably upon the college. The critical situation of the world today makes 
this a particularly inopportune time to waive the requirement for a tool 
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so essential for strengthening international bonds and understanding. Such 
an action would surely be widely interpreted as a lowering of standards 
at Cornell, and it would doubtless be reflected in a still greater slackening 
of emphasis on language training in the lower schools. 

2. Sixteen departments out of twenty-one, including representatives of 
all fields of study, have indicated their intention of instituting a depart- 
mental language requirement if the college requirement were to be elimi- 
nated. Since these departments comprehend among their majors the greater 
part of the total student body, and since a number of students outside these 
departments would doubtless pursue the study of language on their own 
initiative, the budgetary saving to be effected by eliminating the proficiency 
requirement would not be large. It should be added that of the five depart- 
ments who would not insist on a language for their majors, Government 
and Psychology volunteered the information that they are strongly op- 
posed to the cancellation of the college requirement. In fact, the department 
of Government would not in this eventuality set up its own requirement, 
they informed us, ‘‘for the sole reason that such a departmental requirement 
would be unworkable unless all departments required it.”’ 

3. To substitute a diversity of departmental demands for the uniform 
college requirement would make for disorder, and multiply the difficulties 
of organizing and conducting language instruction on the elementary level. 

4. Failing the compulsion of a college requirement, many students 
would doubtless choose the easier path of omitting to build up their lan- 
guage proficiency until, possibly late in their careers, they find they wish to 
take a major which requires such competence. The only alternatives then 
open are both bad: either to spend 6 to 12 hours on elementary languages 
at a time one should be free for advanced work, or else to go into a different 
major for the wrong reason. Furthermore, to cancel the general language 
requirement for undergraduates would inevitably have the consequence 
that the level of language competence among our students who enter the 
graduate schools would be even lower than it is now. 

Several departments voiced the opinion that the present requirement in 
foreign languages ought to be raised rather than lowered. We are in com- 
plete sympathy with such an aim, but do not think that to require further 
college study in language of all students would be feasible at present. It 
should be impressed upon all departments, however, that they are at 
liberty to set any language requirements for their own majors that they 
wish. Furthermore, considerable benefit might be expected if the advisers 
within a department were to be reminded to urge upon their students the 
desirability of pursuing the study of at least one language to the point at 
which they have mastered it, whether for purposes of literary study or re- 
search. At present, the possibility of advanced work in a foreign language is 
often overlooked through inadvertence. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Part II 


This report concerns the aims, methods, and achievements of the experi- 
mental program for intensive instruction in modern foreign languages which 
was set up in October, 1946, with the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

In the course of our investigation we held frequent consultations with 
members of the staff in the departments of language and of literatures, 
both individually and in general meetings; we visited language classes in 
French and German, under various instructors and at all levels of instruc- 
tion; we looked into the organization and methods of elementary language 
courses in other colleges; and we held informal discussions with members 
of diverse Cornell departments outside the field of language and literature. 


I. The Nature of the Language Program 

The rationale and methods of the Cornell language program are ade- 
quately summarized on pages 27-29 of the article published by Professor 
Frederick Agard.* It will be noted that these are the distinctively innova- 
tive features of the Cornell system, as against the traditional methods in 
force at almost all other American colleges: (1) there is a separation in 
organization and personnel between the single Division charged with ele- 
mentary and intermediate instruction in all modern foreign languages, and 
the several Departments responsible for instruction in foreign literatures. 
(2) The sole mode of instruction for all who study elementary modern lan- 
guages at Cornell (a group comprising almost 80° of all students enrolled 
in the College) is an intensive course, meeting eight hours a week and count- 
ing for six credit-hours a term, in which the basic reliance is much more upon 
oral drill than upon translation from printed texts. Two hours a week are 
devoted to instruction in grammar and syntax, under the supervision of 
a linguistic expert; the remaining six hours are spent in small drill sections 
under native instructors, whose speech serves as a model for imitation by 
the students. During the coming year the plan is to experiment with the 
use of recording and play-back equipment as a replacement for the instruc- 
tor, in the more routine parts of the language drills. (3) Reading materials 
are introduced into the drill sections only after the student has acquired a 
modicum of skill at conversing in a language—at the end of five weeks in 
French, and at the end of nine weeks in other courses. From that time on, 
from three to four hours a week are devoted to reading, and the rest of the 

time to continued drill by the oral-aural method. 


II. Evaluation of Results 


Many of the judgments, favorable or unfavorable, which are passed 
upon the Cornell language program, when investigated, turn out to be 


* Hispania, February, 1949. 
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based on a limited knowledge of its actual procedures, and on an inadequate 
and impressionistic sampling of its success with individual students. It is 
very difficult to obtain reliable and objective data on which to measure the 
results of this course, as against the results achieved by other colleges using 
more conventional modes of instruction. The following opinions must be 
considered as tentative, pending the availability of comparative tests on a 
national scale: 

A. Oral-aural facility. There can be little doubt that Cornell students 
have a much greater skill at conversing in a foreign language, and (even 
more decidedly) at following a discourse conducted in a foreign language, 
than students who have taken an equivalent number of credit-hours under 
the traditional system. The committee were impressed, in their visits to the 
drill sessions, at the early stage in which students achieved a degree of ac- 
curacy and fluency in speaking, and of ease in comprehending the spoken 
word. Instructors lecturing in a foreign language in advanced literature 
courses testify to the ease with which students who come to them from the 
modern language program are able to follow their lectures. 

B. Written Composition. No special effort is made to train students in 
written composition, and insofar as this skill is a desirable one, this neglect 
isa weakness in the present program. No single course can give equal atten- 
tion to all aspects of linguistic facility, and the modern language staff has 
deliberately chosen to scant this one for the sake of others it considers more 
important in the early stages of learning. 

C. Reading ability. It is almost the unanimous opinion of the Cornell 
faculty that the inculcation of the ability to read foreign texts with speed 
and accuracy is the prime desideratum in our elementary language instruc- 
tion. All departments, whatever their province—whether they emphasize 
the importance of language as a tool for interpreting scientific and exposi- 
tory texts, or as a vehicle valuable in itself because it embodies literary 
and cultural values—agree that the ability to comprehend the printed text 
should come first, and that the ability to use and understand the spoken 
word is a valuable but secondary accomplishment. The prevailing opinion 
that in the present program conversational skills are made primary, and 
developed at too great an expense of the ability to read, is at the root of 
many of the current objections to the Morrill Hall curriculum. 

Of the pervasiveness and cogency of the argument that for a liberal arts 
student, reading should come first, the supervisors of the Modern Language 
Division are well aware. Accordingly they have from year to year devoted 
a greater proportion of the time and effort of the elementary courses to 
teaching students how to read. They are convinced, however, that oral- 
aural skills are only artificially separable from reading skills, and that it is a 
mistake to believe that time devoted to teaching students to converse is 
necessarily at the expense of developing their ability to read. Their theory 
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is that all these language skills are inter-related modes of behavior; that 
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the patterns of habits developed in oral discourse carry over to effect greater 
facility in interpreting and appreciating the printed page; and that to put 
the major, if not exclusive, emphasis on translating a printed text is not the 
most effective way to teach students how to read, and how to appreciate 
and evaluate what they read. 


The best available test of this theory is in its results. Here are the pres- 
ent evidences of the success of the Cornell program in developing the ability 


w 


to read: 


. The quantity, difficulty, and literary value of the texts now read in our first- 


year courses in French and German are approximately equivalent to those 
covered in the first twelve hours of instruction at such respresentative in- 
stitutions as Columbia, Illinois, Princeton, and U.C.L.A. (Harvard, which 
devotes its elementary courses almost exclusively to reading, and Yale, in an 
intensive second-year course emphasizing the study of literature, assign a 
larger body of reading material, but these colleges are exceptional). This 
surprising achievement of the Cornell program, despite the number of hours 
devoted to oral work, is apparently the result of the great efficiency and 
economy with which the time spent in the drill sessions is budgeted. 

The Proficiency Examination at Cornell includes the College Entrance Ex 
amination Board tests in reading ability. Professor Cowan was able to ob- 
tain data by which to compare the scores in this test of students completing 
a one-year (12 hour) sequence in French at Cornell with those of students at 
Harvard and Radcliffe who took two years of French under the traditional 
system. (See the Agard article, p. 30.) Both the distribution and mean of the 
scores at the two institutions were almost exactly equivalent. This one ad- 
mittedly inadequate test is at least an encouraging indication that Cornell 
is able to achieve a normal level of proficiency in reading, despite its unusual 
emphasis on conversational techniques. 

We need more such objective measures of comparative success among 
different colleges, but these are very difficult to obtain, because of the diver- 
sity of the tests which are administered at different places, the difficulty in 
controlling such variables as the amount of pre-college preparation by stu- 
dents taking the tests, and (not least) the delicate problem of getting various 
institutions to submit to a public comparison of their pedagogic success. 
The supervisors of the Cornell program, however, are continuing their efforts 
to establish standard tests which will yield comparative data and eventually, 
it is hoped, resu’ in the establishment of national norms of college pro- 
ficiency in for*ign languages. It is expected that from year to year more in- 
formation wii. .ecome available concerning how well Cornell measures up to 
outside achievements in teaching language skills. 

It is the general impression of the departments of foreign literature that stu- 
dents coming to them from the new program are reasonably equivalent in 
reading ability to students at an equal stage of preparation under the old 
dispensation. 
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D. Literary and cultural appreciation. It is reasonable to fear, as many 
members of our faculty do, that in the present emphasis on the teaching of 
language primarily as a skill there will be a neglect of the literary and 


aesthetic values of the documents studied, and a neglect also of the oppor- 
tunity to use these documents as an introduction to ways of living, think- 


ing, and feeling different from our own. 
On the other hand, certain aspects of this program serve to give greater 
emphasis to literary and cultural values than is often apparent to specta- 


tors from without: 


1. The intimacy achieved by small groups of students with foreign-born in- 
structors using their native language, itself serves to widen the students’ 


horizon. Moreover, it was apparent during our visits to the drill sections that 


the instructors take good advantage of opportunities to comment on the 


works of literature as such, and to make excursions into relevant differences 


between the American and foreign milieus, mores, and attitudes. The pres- 
ence on the campus of these instructors has also instilled greater vitality in 


our foreign-language clubs. Care must be taken that some of these ad- 


vantages are not lost when the place of these instructors is partly taken over 


by machines. 
There is an important cultural value in learning to understand, and partic- 


~ 


ularly, in learning to use a second language. The student has it driven home 
that there exist a plurality of languages and therefore, a plurality of ways of 
grasping and manipulating the world without; retrospective light is thrown 


upon the nature of his own language; and he is discouraged from mistaking 


the parochial confines of this language for the limits of the universe. 
It is plausibly argued by the modern language staff that literary appreciation 
depends to a considerable degree on the development of implicit norms of 


regular usage, against which to sense those subtle conformities and devia- 
tions by any one writer which constitute his ‘style’; and that these norms 


are developed most effectively when a student is forced to speak as well as 


understand that language himself. 


III. Difficulties and Possible Changes in Organization of the Program 


Various problems, of concern to the College of Arts and Sciences, are 
taised by the particular organization of the Modern Language Division: 

A. The double-credit course. The present system, requiring registration 
in foreign languages in blocks of six credit-hours per term, is a source of 
inconvenience to both students and advisers. Suggestions to substitute a 
three-hour system, however, were firmly rejected by the Modern Language 
Division. They deem eight instructional hours a week to be the indispen- 
sable minimum for the proper operation of their intensive program; and to 
give three hours of credit for these eight hours of class work would lower 
both the morale and motivation of the students. Some members of this Sub- 
committee are of the opinion that five credit-hours should be awarded for 
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the eight instructional hours in language; this would be equivalent to the 
credit awarded in certain advanced courses in science which combine lec- 
tures and laboratory sessions. 

B. The separation in instruction between foreign languages and literatures. 
The health of a liberal arts college demands that a sizable fraction of the 
students go on in advanced courses to study the great foreign literatures 
and cultures in their original language. Unfortunately, there has been a 
considerable falling off in recent years both in students majoring in a foreign 
literature and in students taking courses beyond the level of required 
proficiency. It is possible that the sharp separation in organization, staff, 
and methods between the Division of Modern Languages and the several! 
Departments of Literature encourages this decline, and strengthens the 
tendency of students to regard the elementary language courses, culminat- 
ing in a required proficiency examination, as terminal rather than introduc- 
tory. For example, under the older unified arrangement one strong motive 
for pursuing the study of a foreign literature was the desire of students to 
continue working with instructors they had learned to know and admire in 
the introductory courses, and this bridge between language and literature 
has now been lost. Also, the new possibility of a major in the linguistics 
rather than the literature of a foreign tongue may drain off some students 
who would otherwise continue their literary studies. 

On the other side, there is strong reason to doubt whether much of this 
decline can reasonably be laid to the present segregation of departments. 
The phenomenon is country-wide, and seems mainly attributable to the 
Zeitgeisi(, and to the pull on students of various fields of study which are 
either new, or more attractive than they were in the past. The post-war pro- 
portion of vocational-minded veterans may also have temporarily depressed 
the enrollment in advanced courses. This year, for example, the decrease in 
the ratio of veterans was accompanied by a substantial increase in the stu- 
dents registering for courses in both French and German literature. 

Whatever the cause of the present decline, the staff of both Language 
and Literature Divisions are mutually concerned to increase the number 
of students who study foreign literatures. To this end it was decided, in a 
number of joint meetings between these staffs and the Subcommittee on 
Language, to take the following steps: 

1. Students at the end of their basic course are now given mimeographed de- 
scriptions of the advanced courses for which they are eligible. This kind of 
informative activity can perhaps be extended; it ought to be kept before the 
students that what we call “proficiency” in a foreign language is properly 
an inaugurative rather than a terminal achievement, and that the degree 
of skill gained in their elementary study will be lost unless it is developed 
further. 

2. The “Language 201’? courses—the normal stage beyond the level of pro- 

ficiency—will be reorganized through informal consultations between the 
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departments of language and literature, in the attempt to make them as 
attractive and exciting as possible in instructors, subject-matter, and in- 
structional techniques. It is possible that one or more courses at a still higher 


level may also be revised, in order to increase their appeal to students. An 


intermediate course in scientific German is also under discussion. The pos- 
sibility of introducing guest lecturers from the literature departments at 


5 


some stage in the elementary (101) language courses was discarded as un- 


satisfactory by all concerned. 

Extra-curricular activities encouraging the use, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of foreign languages will be strengthened. The activities of the existing 
foreign-language clubs will be extended and given greater publicity. More 


w 


foreign-language motion pictures will be shown; and if possible, musical 


and other entertainments in diverse languages will be organized. 


But a major share of the responsibility for encouraging the advanced 
study of languages lies with the faculty at large. In the course of our investi- 
gations, several departments suggested that the present college requirement 
for proficiency in a foreign language be raised. It should be impressed upon 
all departments by the Educational Policy Committee that they are at 
liberty to set the language requirements for their own majors at any level 
they choose. Furthermore, any department concerned with this problem 
might well remind its advisers to hold before their students the desirability 
of pursuing the study of a language to the point of mastery, whether for 


literary study or research. At present the possibility of advanced work in 


languages is often overlooked through mere inadvertence. The extent to 
which such studies become a matter of course depends on the prevailing 
‘limate of opinion at Cornell, and the establishment of a proper intellectual 
milieu is the common responsibility of the entire faculty. 


IV. Comparative Cost of the Language Program 


Because of the rise in the general salary scale, and the intrusion of such 
factors as the changes in teaching load and the addition of new courses to 
the language and literature curricula, it is not feasible to make a precise 
comparison between the cost of the present program and the cost of in- 
struction in foreign languages at the introductory level under the old system 
at Cornell. A very rough comparison, however, between the cost of instruc- 
tion for classics and modern foreign languages in the fall term of 1940 and 
that in the fall term of 1948 indicates that the expense of the prevailing 
program is not excessive. 

For each of these terms, the total cost of instruction in language and 
literature was divided by the total hours of instruction (i.e., for any given 
course, the number of students in attendance times the number of credit 
hours allotted). In 1940, the cost per student hour was $7.86 and in 1°48, 
$13.30. (Since it was not feasible to make allowance for such new courses as 
those offered in the Division of Literature by members of the various litera- 
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ture departments, the latter figure gives an unjustly exaggerated estimate 
of the present cost per student hour of instruction in elementary languages.) 
If an adjustment of fifty per cent is now made for the estimated average 
rise in the salaries of the teaching staff, it appears that if the present group 
in languages and literatures were being paid at the 1940 salary scale, the 
hourly cost of instruction would be $8.87, as against the figure, ten years 
ago, of $7.86. Economies planned for next year, through the partial replace- 
ment of drill supervisors by phonographic equipment, are expected to lower 
by one-quarter the total salaries now paid to instructors in foreign lan- 
guages. This saving ought to reduce the cost of the language program, per 
student hour, to a figure approximating that before the present experiment 
was begun. 


V. Summary and Recommendations 


It is the unanimous judgment of this committee that the experimental 
program for intensive instruction in modern languages has achieved very 
creditable results for the short period of its operation, and that it is well on 
the way toward justifying its technical innovations. It has greatly extended 
the capacity of students to converse in a foreign language, and appears to 
be achieving increasingly satisfactory results in developing their ability to 
read. The cost of the new program, by the best estimate now possible, is not 
sufficiently larger than that of the old to weigh greatly in the balance. The 
nature and boldness of the experiment has drawn national attention to 
Cornell, and already seems mainly responsible for altering methods of in- 
struction in a number of colleges, including some which are leaders in higher 
education.* On the whole, students in the program seem impressed and 
pleased with their instruction. To cancel this experiment and return to the 
pedagogic ways of the past would be to destroy a great local source of 
energy and enthusiasm, released by the excitement of a pioneering effort in 
which its proponents whole-heartedly believe. 

Most promising is the open-mindedness and empirical-mindedness of 
the supervisory staff. They are to an extraordinary degree self-critical, and 
persistently concerned with detecting, measuring, and eliminating the weak- 
nesses in their instructional methods. (The orientation course for instruct- 
ors, in which each novitiate studies a language hitherto unknown to him 
by those same techniques he will himself go on to employ as a teacher, is 4 
case in point.) They have also been notably ready to alter their methods 
and curriculum in accordance with suggestions made by outside observers; 
one important instance is the increasing attention to instruction in reading. 

Such a combination of conviction concerning principles and flexibility 
concerning the details of practice is particularly important, as a guard 


* For example, Harvard has just adopted a new language program which contains several 
features deriving from a study made of the system at Cornell. 
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against certain dangers to which, by the nature of its organization, the 
Cornell program is susceptible. There must, for example, be a continued 
effort on the part of the Language Division to satisfy its obligations to the 
other departments of the college by achieving the maximum of reading 
facility compatible with an oral-aural basis of instruction. The separation 
of the Language Division from the Departments of Literature can degen- 
erate into a sterile emphasis on technical linguistic matters, unless the 
present cordiality between the instructional staffs of these divisions is main- 
tained, and their collaboration in planning courses of common interest is 
extended. The fact is, after all, that the major interests of these departments 
coincide. Thus, if the present tendency of students to terminate the study 
of foreign literature at the proficiency level is not checked and reversed, 
it will eventually eliminate one of the principal justifications of the pre- 
scribed study of elementary languages, and reduce the modern language 
curriculum to a vestigial organ in the educational system. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that a radical reform is not to be expected until the 
faculty at large convince their students that the study of foreign literatures 
is an important element in a liberal education. 

Finally, the committee suggests that it will be advisable in the future— 
perhaps three or five years from now—to evaluate once again the nature and 
results of a program which is at once an interesting pedagogic experiment 
and peculiarly the concern of the college as a whole. 
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The Problem of the French Kerb 
System, at Home and Abroad 


HE problem is now more than four centuries old, for it dates back 

to the first French grammars published in France, but its present dis- 
unity is comparatively young. This disunity derives from the variability 
of background or initial knowledge and experience possessed by the student, 
which reaches its greatest extremes when the case of the native student is 
compared with that of the foreign student who is undertaking the study of 
a language other than his own. For both categories of students, grammarians 
have always sought to present French verb forms in the guise of a coherent 
and cohesive “‘system” which would facilitate comprehension and acquisi- 
tion. Quite logically, they were destined eventually to settle, in our times, 
upon two principal systems, differing according to the background of the 
student. 

What lies behind these two systems, historically speaking, is not wholly 
without interest. Neither is the question as to whether each of them, in our 
times, has attained the form most efficient for its particular purpose. [Dis- 
cussion and historical evolution are presented below, under headings cor- 
responding to the two categories of students for whom the two systems 
here considered have been devised. 


FOR THE NATIVE STUDENT 


Jacques Dubois, in one of the first French grammars published in France 
a work of 159 quarto pages printed in Paris in 1531 by Robert Estienne, 
adopted, as he tells us, the practice of Aelius Donatus, dividing the verbs 
into four conjugations according to the infinitive ending: er, 6ir, ré, ir. 
Nine years later, Robert Estienne, printing this time his own little four- 
page pamphlet entitled De Gallica verborum declinatione, adopted the same 
practice: er (aimer), oir (recevoir), re (lire), ir (dormir). Ten years after 
this, in 1550, Louis Meigret’s Le tret/é de la Grammere francoeze was printed 
in Paris by Wechel. Meigret’s work adhered to the same system, theoreti- 
cally, although it is somewhat different orthographically, and fundamentally 
different in its choice of illustrative examples: er (eymer, fraper, doner), oef 
(voer, pouvoer), re (dire, fére, battre, conoetre), ir (fuir, jouir, gaodir). 

The public, Estienne tells us, complained of Meigret’s reformed spelling 
and so, in 1558, in his own Traicte de la Gramdire Francoise,! Estienne cor- 
rected it, with a slight shift in the choice of illustrative examples: er (aimer), 


' Completed 1558, dated M.D. LXIX. First printed in French, 1557; reprinted in Latin, 
1558; reprinted in both languages, 1569, under the title shown. 
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oir (voir, pouvoir), re (cognoistre), ir (iouir, gaudir). Looking back, we note 
that in the eighteen years since his first attempt, Estienne has shifted, in 
his own illustrative models, from recevuir to voir, pouvoir, from lire to cog- 
noistre, and from dormir to toutr. 

In that same year, 1558, Jean Garnier, in his Jnstifutio gallicae linguae 
published in Geneva, distinguished three “regular” conjugations, plus a 
fourth conjugation for all verbs which could not be placed in the first three. 
His three ‘tregular’’ conjugations take into consideration not only the in- 
finitive ending but that of the past participle: é, er (aimer, enseigner, chan- 
ter); i, ir (dormir, ouir, souffrir); u, re (croire, vaincre). This broadening of 
the basis of distinction reflects an attempt to advance the subject which, as 
we shall note below, may also tend in the opposite direction, toward reduc- 
tion of the basis of distinction to a single, thematic vowel. Other attempts 
to advance the subject were more successful (from the modern point of 
view achieved much later), at least in certain details. Jean Pillot, for exam- 
ple, three years later, in 1561, in the second edition of his Gallicae linguae 
inslitutio first published eleven years previously by Groulleau of Paris, 
distinguished four conjugations: er (aimer); ir or yr (blanchir, ouyr, tenir); 
dire (croire, boire, savoir, concevoir); re preceded by a consonant (craindre, 
mettre, rompre). On the examples in the third group Pillot makes no com- 
ment, and the fact is eloquent, but he divides the second group into those 
which retain i in the preterit (ouyr) and those quae in praeteritis paradigma 
non mutant (tenir, mourir, courir), and, finally, he distinguishes a group of 
verbs which insert ss (blanchir). 

At about this same time (1562), after having published three Latin 
grammars during the years 1559-1560, Pierre de La Ramée had his un- 
signed Gramere published in Paris by Wechel, with reformed orthography. 
In this work two conjugations are recognized, and distinguished «par le’ 
letre’ figuratives de’ rafines E, I», that is: e (eimer), i (batir). Under the 
first division La Ramée is forced to list five pages of anomaus, and under the 
second division, at the end of a similar and equally long list, he concludes 
that the remainder <e’ fort inserteine e fe’ son preterit en u.» As will be 
noted later, La Ramée’s method of division is close to being ultra-modern. 
He was merely the first to find himself with so many anomaus on his hands. 

Ten years later, in his Grammaire printed by Wechel in 1572, La Ramée 
accepts Meigret’s division into four conjugations, using the same examples 
with the exception of the fourth one, and a mixture of Meigret’s and Es- 
tienne’s orthography: aimer, voer, cognoistre, bastir. But he notes that the 
second conjugation est presque en chacun verbe irreguliere, and, some 
twenty-three pages farther along (page 109), he again brings up the point 
and condemns both the second and the third conjugations: 


Mon maistre, ie vous prie quil vous souvienne des escolles brutines, quand 
vous baillastes a vingt de vos plus excellens disciples vingt des plus excellentes 
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oraisons de Ciceron pour faire la recherche & la preuve des nombres de loraison: & 
quainsi maintenant vous departiez ung entier dictionnaire des verbes Francoys a 
vos disciples pour renger une telle confusion, qui est en ces deulx coniugaisons. 


La Ramée was murdered (no, not by his students) in the year in which 
this grammar was published, so we have no further proof that he intended 
to carry out such a project, although the passage leaves little room for 
doubt. 

For nearly a century after Robert Estienne’s pamphlet devoted ex- 
clusively to it, the problem of the French verb system remained almost no 
nearer to a solution of its own. Certain types of works, such as Gabrie! 
Meurier’s Conjugaisons, regles et instructions printed by Jan van Vraes- 
berghe in Antwerp in 1558, for foreigners «p potere piu agiataméte & a 
suo comodo, trattar i loro negotij», ignore the problem, giving merely the 
Others in this same category, such as the Madio-Lentulus French-Italian- 
German grammar printed in 1590 at Frankfort by Wechel (apud Joannem 
Wechelum, not Chrestien as above), offer no comment, but merely four para- 
digms: aimer, tenir, lire, ouir, following the Latin order, that is, translating 
in turn amo, feneo, lego, audio. 


forms of the most commonly used verbs, without methodical grouping 


Without considering individually any more of the many grammars 
which appeared before 1600, let us note what combined pattern is presented 
by the best or best-known ones among them. This combined pattern shows: 
(1) first conjugation: er; (2) second conjugation: ir or oir, in either case 
placing the other one in the fourth if a fourth conjugation is recognized; (3 
third conjugation: re. Among the models, the verb aimer is common to all 
lists illustrating er verbs. Verbs with infinitives in ir are illustrated by 
bannir, bastir, blanchir, convertir, courir, dormir, fuir, joutir, ouir, souffrir, 
tenir, venir, and others, all of which have ani in their original preterit forms 
in Classical Latin, Vulgar Latin, or Old French. Similarly, all examples of 
re verbs have one thing in common. All of them, including savoir and con- 
cevoir given by Jean Pillot, belonged originally to the Latin third conjuga- 
tion: ad-tangere, ad-vincere, battuere, bibere, cognoscere, concipere, credere, 
crem-+-tremere, dicere, facere, legere, miltere, mordere, prehendere, reddere, 
rumpere, sapere, lorquere, vincere, etc. Of the examples illustrating oir verbs, 
all have past participles in u, and all except voir have preterits in us. Since 
this does not distinguish them from re verbs, their only distinctive feature 
is their infinitive ending, but this fourth class, with infinitive in oir, was 
yet to be recognized in conjunction with three other classes of regular verbs. 

It may be noted in passing that the contemporary Latin grammars 
commonly gave as paradigms amo, doceo, lego, audio, whereas French hap- 
pens to possess no verb directly derived from docere or docut (endoctriner 
derives from doctrina), hence the use of teneo in the Madio-Lentulus gram- 


mar. 
It may also be noted that the illustrative verbs used by the chief French 
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grammarians of the sixteenth century do happen to fall into four distinct 
groups, as follows: 


1. Verbs deriving from Latin verbs having preterit forms in -avt. 
For example: amavi, aimer. 

2. Verbs deriving from Latin, Vulgar Latin, or Old French verbs 
having preterit forms either in long -7 or in long -i preceded by 
long i or long e. For example: basti, bastir; converti, convertir; 
dormivi, dormir; vent, venir. 

3. Verbs deriving from Latin verbs of the third conjugation. For 
example: rum pere, rompre. 

4. Verbs distinguished from those of the second group by an o 
preceding the infinitive ending ir. For example, compare: 


2. converlere converli convertis converti  convertir 
3. rumpere rupt rompis rompu rompre 
4. sapere sapivi sus su savoir 


However, even supposing that some such set of facts had been discerned 
(and distinctions similar to the one made for the fourth group will be noted 
in the Academy’s first grammar), it would probably have served no purpose. 
What was being sought was a working ‘“‘system” involving less erudition 
and more simplicity, and this is still true today, think what you will of the 
authors of recent textbooks written for the native student. 

By 1632 the first simple working system had been found, and here is 
what was said of those which had preceded it, by Antoine Oudin in his 
Grammaire frangoise rapportée au langage du temps, the first edition of 
which was printed in Paris in that year: 


Ie n’ay point veu de Grammaire 01 ie n’aye rencontré quelque defaut touchant 
arrengement des verbes: en l’une i’ay trouvé des anomaux placez au lieu des 
reguliers, en l’autre des terminaisons confondués, & ot l’ordre (4 mon advis) a esté 
le mieux observé, i’ay remarqué encore les auxiliaires parmy les irreguliers, ce qui 
m’a semblé mal a propos, estant fort necessaire de les estendre devant les autres, 
comme ceux qui servent a4 toutes les coniugaisons. (2° édition, Paris, A. de Somma- 
ville, 1640; p. 144) 


After which, Oudin distinguishes four conjugations: er (aimer), ir 
(finir), oir (devoir), re (rendre). 

This comparatively simple and satisfactory solution did not prove to 
be satisfactory to all whom it might concern. In 1706, for example (after a 
first edition in 1676), no less a scholar than Regnier Desmarais, secrelaire 
perpetuel de l’ Académie Frangoise (for some forty years), in his Traité de la 
Grammaire Francoise, which may be considered the Academy’s grammar 
although the project was left to the secretary to carry out, divided French 
verbs into the following groups: er (aimer, parler); ir (courir, agir); oir 
(voir, avoir); re. 

Desmarais subdivides the re group into several classes: ire (dire, lire) ; 
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aire (faire, plaire); oire (croire, boire); uire (conduire, luire); orre (clorre): 
ure (conclure); ourre (courre); dre (vendre, prendre, craindre, peindre, 
perdre, fondre, tondre, joindre, tordre, mordre, coudre, resoudre); tre 
(battre, mettre, estre, naistre, paroistre) ; vre (suivre, vivre). 

In a summary, Desmarais notes that verbs with infinitives in r comprise 
three distinct classes (er, ir, oir), that those with infinitives in re preceded 
by a vowel or a diphthong comprise seven classes, and that those with in- 
finitives in re preceded by a consonant in the same syllable comprise as 
many as fourteen classes, all of which, he also notes, results in a grand total 
of twenty-four classes of verbs, considered on the basis of their infinitive 
endings. 

All the above, however, as we learn in the following paragraph, is in- 
tended merely as a classification of French verbs according to infinitive 
endings. There is also, says Desmarais, another manner of classifying them: 
regular and irregular. Those with infinitives in er are regular, except aller. 
All others are irregular. 

To contribute to the soulagemeni of the student, native or other, was 
obviously not the purpose of these earliest efforts of the French Academy. 
It is impossible to examine their results without acquiring a certain amount 
of respect for Antoine Oudin and his contemporaries. 

This respect was shared, for example, by Pierre Restaut, who in his 
Principes généraux ei raisonnés de la grammaire frangoise (Paris, Dufart, 
an VI de la République) distinguishes four conjugations: er (aimer), if 
(finir), Oir (recevoir), re (rendre). But the matter was by no means settled. 
Noél-Francois de Wailly, in his Principes généraux et particuliers de la langu: 
francaise (derniére édition, Paris, J. Barbou, 1800), although he names 
Restaut as a most respected predecessor, does not recognize corresponding 
verbs as models: er (aimer), ir (punir), Oir (devoir), re (lire). Over against 
the presence of lire in this quartet must be weighed the fact that Wailly 
was unquestionably a thorough student of all great predecessors from 
Vaugelas on: Ménage, Bouhours, Boisregard, Bellegarde, Gamache, Des- 
fontaines, Girard, Dumarsais, d’Olivet, Duclos, Beauzée, Fromant, Dou- 
chet, Harduin, Batteux, etc., and that his work may well be recommended 
to anyone wishing to view the attainments of French grammatical science 
at the time of the French Revolution. 

But still greater aberrations await us. Returning to our moutons 4 
century later, we find that the flock has dwindled. In the undated Gram- 
maire, cours supérieur authored by Claude Augé (1854-1924) and published 
by Larousse, we find two kinds of conjugation: la conjugaison vivante and 
la conjugaison morte, the former comprising two groups of verbs, and the 
latter, a third group. These groups are: (1) er (chanter, je chante); (2) if 
(finir, finissant); (2 others, st divided into (a) ir (venir, partir, etc.); 
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(b) oir (recevoir, voir, etc.); (c) re (rendre, mordre, etc.); and including the 
auxiliaries avoir and étre. The verbs of this third group, we are told, pré- 
sentent une foule de types divergents. 

Augé’s distinctions are adhered to by many other authors: for example, 
by MM. E. Bauer, E. de Saint-Estiene, and M. Fischer-Dedet, professeurs 
é Ecole Alsacienne, in their Petite Grammaire francaise (Paris, Masson, 
1922). But in the Grammaire Larousse du X X° siécle (Paris, Larousse, 1936) 
we learn, on page 273, that: 

L’ancienne classification scolaire en quatre conjugaisons était basée sur la 
terminaison de l’infinitif en er, ir, oir ou re. En réalité l’infinitif ne saurait permettre 
de distinguer nettement les conjugaisons. 


In the Larousse grammar we find three conjugations: two vivantes and 
one morle: (1) verbs with first person singular present indicative in e, and 
whose infinitives ‘‘almost always” end in er; (2) inchoative verbs with first 
person singular present indicative in is and infinitive in ir (finir, finissant) ; 
(3) une centaine de verbes irréguliers, a4 radical variable (with infinitives in ir, 
re, oir, and including a//er). The defect in the prescription for the first con- 
jugation is obvious, although offrir is later presented in full. 

Not all contemporary French textbooks agree with the Grammaire 
Larousse. Let us examine the grammars authored by Charles Bruneau, 
professeur Gd la Faculté des Lettres de ’ Université de Paris, and Marcel Heul- 
luy, professeur au Lycée de Nancy. Their Grammaire frangaise (Paris, De- 
lagrave, 1937) for the classe de stxiéme, lycées et colléges de garcons et de jeunes 
filles, distinguishes: (1) the first regular conjugation, aim-er; (2) the second 
regular conjugation, fin-ir, nous fin-issons; (3) irregular verbs (i.e., all 
others). In their volume for the classe de cinguiéme the presentation is the 
same, but for the classe de quatriéme it is changed: (1) -e, -ons, -er (je 
chante, nous chantons, chanter); (2) -iS, -issons, -ir (je finis, nous finissons, 
linir); (3) une centaine de verbes irréguliers (vien-s, ven-ons, ven-ir; re¢oi-s, 
recev-ons, recev-oir; résou-s, résolv-ons, résoud-re). 

Then follows, again, that significant aspect of the modern grammar, a 
classification of the chief types of irregularity: (1) verbs having several 
stems (aller); (2) verbs @ balancement d’accent, having two stems in the pres- 
ent (bois, buvons); (3) verbs with irregular passé simple (offrir, offris; 
courir, courus; venir, vins) or a special future stem (tenir, savoir, voir, etc.); 
4) verbs with past participles differing both from the regular and among 
themselves (couvrir, couvert; tenir, tenu; etc.). 

At this point (1900-1937) we have returned to the same two divisions 
of regular verbs discerned by Pierre de La Ramée in 1562, and with the 
same result: a long list of irregular verbs to contend with. But at the same 
time, attention has shifted from the classification of “‘regular’’ verbs to the 
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classification of “irregular” verbs for the purpose of systematizing their 
study, which means simply that the same verbs are receiving better atten- 
tion under a different heading. 

The reader cannot have failed to notice that we have not happened to 
encounter any mention of the femps primitifs. But in connection with the 
shift of attention or emphasis noted above, the question naturally arises as 
to whether it is not more efficient, in any systematic study of irregularities, 
to base that study primarily upon the /emps primitifs or principal parts. 
The first step in the study would then consist of a comparison of the princi- 
pal parts of the irregular verb with the principal parts shown by the most 
closely related regular-verb pattern, after which the derived forms would be 
brought into comparison with the corresponding regular forms. The stu- 
dent whose knowledge of the verb system embraces the principal parts, 
derived stems, and endings of regular verbs is obviously better equipped 
to examine systematically the comparatively few real irregularities of any 
irregular verb (instead of acquiring it as a feat of memory) than is the stu- 
dent—even the native student—who is familiar with the most common 
aspects of the structure bui only vaguely acquainted with its foundation. 

However, be that as it may, at least for the moment. The present solu- 
tion for the problem of the French verb system at home consists in desig- 
nating more verbs as “‘irregular’’ and then systematizing their study. For 
this purpose the procedure suggested by the Bruneau-Heulluy grammar 
cited above appears to be tne simplest offered by textbooks, and proves on 
examination to be based partially on the /emps primilifs and more directly 
on utilization of the native student’s initial familiarity with the language 
Viewed as a whole and comparatively, the solution is something ‘‘new” 
which has evolved to the point of being close to something old. 

An attack at a higher level on the same problem, which has now become 
mainly the problem of the arbitrarily increased number of “irregular” 
verbs, shows a very different solution. Albert Dauzat, in his Grammaire 
raisonnée de la langue francaise (Lyon, IAC, 1947), distinguishes, in addi- 
tion to verbs formed on radicals taken from more than one original verb 
(étre, aller), six groups of irregular verbs, divided on the basis of strong or 
weak preterit and past participle forms in various combinations: (1) weak 
forms in is, i, with infinitives in ir (dormir, etc.) and re (suivre); (2) weak 
forms in us, u, with infinitives in ir (courir), oir (recevoir, pouvoir, savoir, 
etc.), or re (boire, lire, connaitre, vivre, etc.); (3) weak forms in is, u with 
one infinitive inir (vétir) and others in re (descendre, battre, coudre, vaincre, 
etc.); (4) weak preterit and strong past participle, with preterit in is 
(ouvrir, conduire, etc.) or us (mourir, dissoudre, etc.); (5) strong preterit 
and weak past participle (tenir, venir, voir); (6) strong preterit and strong 
past participle, with infinitives in ir (quérir), oir (asseoir), or re (confire, 
suffire, dire, rire, faire, mettre, prendre, etc.). 
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M. Dauzat’s solution is complete, although notations of exceptions are 
required in conjunction with certain forms, and are provided. Although 
this basis of division of the ‘‘irregular’’ verbs into groups is not likely to be 
grasped readily by any but the advanced student, the resultant grouping is 
none the less useful for purposes of study, even at a somewhat lower level. 

Such is our concluding view of the many solutions which have thus far 
been offered to the native student. Starting with a four-conjugation solu- 
tion drawn from Latin grammar, the problem of the French verb system 
at home has now reached a solution comprising one “‘living”’ conjugation in 
er, one “‘living’’ inchoative conjugation in ir, and the ‘‘dead”’ remnants of 
three Latin conjugations, divided into six groups of “‘irregular’’ verbs. 


FOR THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENT 


The first considerable work written for the English-speaking student 
was John Palsgrave’s voluminous and excellent Lesclarcissement de la Langue 
Francoyse (London, Johan Haukyns, 1530). In it, at every point, we find 
precisely what might logically be expected from an observant Angloys 
nalyf de Londres et gradue de Paris who had turned from the role of student 
to that of teacher. Palsgrave distinguishes three conjugations. In the first 
he places verbs with infinitives in er (parler), in the second, those with in- 
finitives in yr (convertyr), and in the third, those with infinitives in re 
(prendre, dire, mordre, boire) and oir (recevoir). Comparatively speaking, 
in offering this solution Palsgrave was approximately a century ahead of 
his French contemporaries, and so close to the solution offered to English- 
speaking students at the opening of the present century, that it would be a 
waste of time to examine many of the textbooks which appeared during the 
interim. 

Two years later, in An Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to pronounce and 
to speke French trewly (undated), Palsgrave’s native-born rival in London 
and at the court of Henry VIII, Giles Du Guez, divided French verbs into 
six classes according to the infinitive ending: (1) er (parler, appeller, ap- 
paiser, appuier); (2) dre (tordre, mordre, prendre, attaindre, avaindre) ; 
(3) ir (tenir, venir, convertir, bannir); (4) voir and avoir (appercevoir, 
devoir, pourvoir, concepvoir, decepvoir; avoir, scavoir); (5) e (dire, lire, 
rire, frire); (6) ore (clore). These six classes of verbs were then divided into 
two conjugations: (1) sons (baisons, taisons, brisons, faisons, disons, lisons, 
pensons) ; (2) ons not preceded by s (aymons, avons, batons, donons). 

This essay of classification was probably intended less as the proof of a 
recondite erudition than to facilitate the retention of heterogeneous forms 
by the student, for we recall that Regnier Desmarais discerned four times 
as many classes and only one regular conjugation. About a century later 
than Du Guez’s, a diametrically opposed pedagogical approach is illus- 
trated in Charles Maupas’s Grammaire et syntaxe francoise...en faveur 
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des estrangiers gui en sont desireux (Paris, A. Bacot, 1625). In treating verbs 
in general, Maupas supplies detailed instruction and numerous examples, 
but to exemplify the process of conjugation for his English friends, he 
merely gives the forms of the verb aimer. 

More recently, the tendency of native and foreigner alike, in devising 
grammars for the use of the foreign student, has been either to imitate text- 
books used in France or, at least, to adhere to the findings or respect the 
opinions of the foremost native authorities. We find nevertheless a diver- 
gence in two of the best-known textbooks in use in the United States shortly 
after the opening of the twentieth century. The grammar by Fraser and 
Squair (Boston, D. C. Heath, 1901) distinguishes three conjugations: er 
(donner); ir (finir); re (rompre); while the grammar by C. A. Chardenal 
(Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1907), that is, The Vew Chardenal as revised (with 
changed conjugations) by M. S. Brooks, distinguishes four; er, é (parler); 
ir, i (finir); oir, u (recevoir); re, u (vendre). Both works are divergent, and 
the latter is more divergent than the former. 

Now, at the mid-point of the century, the American textbook ordinarily 
distinguishes three ‘regular’? French conjugations: er, inchoative ir, and 
re. That is to say, it points out the three patterns having the greatest num- 
bers of adherents, while the textbook used by the native student reduces 
the number to two by relegating to the “‘irregular” or ‘‘dead”’ category 
not only the oir group but the re group as well. 

Looking ahead, we see that extension of the historical tendency can 
lead, in textbooks for the native student, to recognition of a single ‘‘regular” 
er group only, or perhaps eventually to the recognition of none at all, 
while American textbooks may follow, with a certain time lag. Not in our 
times, naturally, and barring, of course, the extinction of Latin civilization. 
The sole deterrent in our times is the continued addition of ir verbs to the 
language: e.g., allerrir, amerrir. 

Even so, probably nothing will have been changed in fact, for certainly 
nothing has recently been changed. The forms of the verbs remain the same, 
the number of conjugation patterns common to several verbs remains the 
same, and the same conjugations continue to exist whether ‘‘dead”’ or 
“alive.” It is in the light of this fait accompli that we must read such state- 
ments as the following ones: 

En fait, il faut répartir les verbes francais en trois groupes; mais nous ne pos- 
sédons que deux conjugaisons, la conjugaison en -er, -ons, .. . et la conjugaison en 
-ir, -issons,.... 

Jadis les grammairiens distinguaient une conjugaison ot l’indicatif (sic [in- 
finitif?]) était terminé en -oir (recev-oir) et une conjugaison ot l’infinitif était 
terminé en -re (romp-re). Ces fausses conjugaisons (boldface mine) ne peuvent 
qu’amener les enfants et les étrangers 4 fabriquer des barbarismes. (Bruneau et 
Heulluy, Grammaire francaise, Classe de quatriéme, 317; cited above.) 
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Une conjugaison est l’ensemble des formes diverses que prend réguliérement un 


verbe pour exprimer les différentes personnes, les différents temps, les différents 
modes, etc. (ibid., 316) 


The above textbook, in somewhat strange contrast with the fact that it 
does eventually list certain “irregular” verbs which peuvent éire groupés el 
éiudiés ensemble, says of the verbs of the trotsiéme groupe (verbes irréguliers) 
that i est nécessaire d’apprendre séparément chacun de ces verbes (op. cit., 
332). The presumable reason for this is presented indirectly: 

Imaginez qu’un jeune enfant, par analogie, fabrique avec le verbe«ven-ir> un 
subjonctif sur le type: «fin-ir que nous fin-issions.» I] obtiendra: ven-ir que nous 
*ven-issions! (tbid., 316) 


In other words the power of analogy is recognized, and in some in- 
stances feared, while in others, where it can serve, it is not fully utilized. 
But for the English-speaking student’s acquisition of French verb forms, 
the complete utilization of analogies, either whole or partial, rather than 
any diminution of the area of application, appears still to be indicated. 
This entails the recognition of at least three main patterns of verb behavior 
(er, inchoative ir, and re) and of others as well (oir; non-inchoative ir like 
sortir; etc.), in proportion to the number of verbs adhering to them, down 
to the point of diminishing returns. And it may be noted that this purpose 
is served automatically in proportion to the student’s growing need as his 
vocabulary or practice increases, in all those American textbooks whose 
verb-reference sections carry notations indicating which ‘irregular’? verbs 
have patterns in common. 

Indicated also, and just as logically, is the application of analogies and 
contrasts at the very outset of a study of the French verb system. This 
implies a comparative study of the principal parts and of the derivation 
from them of the “regular” or basic patterns, in order to reduce all further 
study to an examination of deviations from these patterns. The pattern of 
possible deviations in itself is not immune to systematic examination and 
acquisition. Finally, the total number of different deviations, even if one 
includes in it deviations as slight as that of the single / in the present indic- 
ative singular of batire, is much less than half as great as the number of 
irregular verbs taken singly. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
The presentation of these facts was prompted primarily by the growing 
gap between the manners of presenting the French verb system in French 
and American textbooks, and by the natural tendency of foreign authors 
eventually to respect the trends displayed in textbooks written by native 
authors, especially in those instances, which are frequent, where the native 
author is well known as a scholar. The time appeared ripe for an examination 
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of these different manners of presentation, on the basis of their merits and 
purposes and against their historical backgrounds. 

In Palsgrave’s time there did exist numerous natural sources of con- 
fusion. He says, for example: 

And I note many verbes, in suche auctours as write nowe a dayes, whiche the) 
use nowe ever of this seconde conjugacion onely, which Alayne Chartier, and suche 
as wrote aboute his tyme, dyd use of the first conjugacion, as where they say nowe 
adayes je affoyblys, affoyblyr: je affranchys, affranchyr: je demolys, demolyr: and so 
of dyvers other, in Alayne Chartiers tyme I fynde them written je affoydlye, affoyblier: 
je affranchie, affranchier: je demolic, demolier. (op. cit., 393) 

This type of confusion had largely ceased to exist by the time of Pierre 
de La Ramée, who in 1562 discerned the two sole conjugations admitted 
in France today, but in 1572 was sorely puzzled in an attempt to disceri 
two additional ‘‘regular”’ conjugations or, in other words, the two patterns 
embracing the greatest numbers among the remaining verbs. The fact 
that we classify as “irregular” the verbs voir and connatire which La Ramée 
selected as the representatives of the two additional conjugations has no 
critical significance. It should merely remind us that he considered outright 
research as the practical way to discover whether a discernible system or 
systems existed among the remaining verbs. Even if he had lived and had 
undertaken this research, however, the still uncrystallized state of orthog- 
raphy would have proved to be a considerable deterrent. 

After reviewing so many efforts, what is most astonishing, as we con- 
sider the problem of the French verb system in broad historical perspective, 
is the fact that almost no sooner has a settled morphology been reached, 
no sooner have the facts of the system been fully discerned, than the gram- 
marians choose to ignore these facts and, instead of putting them to prac- 
tical use, concoct a new point of view which has more novelty than utility 
and, no matter how emphatically they state it, can in no wise alter the facts. 

The manner of presentation to the native student, however, does not 
properly concern us, whether it be realistic or unrealistic. For obvious 
reasons it might well differ from our own, in any case. Its present form is 
much better suited to the native student’s initial practical experience in 
French than to the foreign student’s lack of it and consequent requirement 
of a systematic, well organized, over-all view of the mechanics of the second 
language. 


For the American student our present manner of presentation, besides 
being more closely in accord with the facts of the French verb system, ap- 
pears more suitable than would any imitation of the present French man- 
ner, which assumes that “‘Jes enfants et les étrangers”’ invent verb forms by 
analogy. The fact is that the American student is now rarely asked to pro- 
duce, at the suggestion of a set of English sentences and aided solely by 
grammatical “rules,” those Anglicized atrocities which result from inventing 
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French out of whole cloth invisibly interwoven with his own speech and 
thought patterns. Instead, he more often studies and rehandles forms pre- 
sented in context, which largely obviates the necessity of inventing. The 
framework of grammatical guidance used in conjunction with this process 
of direct observation and acquisition should be reasonably complete and 
completely integrated, in order to decrease rather than increase, wherever 
possible, the number of “‘irregular’’ or seemingly detached phenomena. 
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THE LAST WORD 


One day the Lord ’bout half-past seven 
While sitting on his throne in heaven, 


Turned to Abraham and said, ‘‘P'ease name 


’ 


The act that is your claim to fame.’ 


Abraham put down his fork and said, 
“The word was passed by you, as given, 


‘Your sons shall be as stars in the heaven’ 


And I can say, despite the stork, 
Lord, I claim to have sired New York.” 


St. Patrick happened to pass that way 
And heard what Abraham had to say; 
He rose to his full height and roared, 
“That ain’t true, I’m tellin’ you, Lord, 
I’ve said it once and I’ll say it again, 
New York’s made up of Irishmen.” 


St. Angelo then joined the fray, 

He waved his hand and cried, “J say 
It’s plain as Abraham’s nose to me 
New York’s an extension of Italy.” 


The Lord just smiled as Abraham said, 

‘‘Now you see where your prophesy’s led; 

If St. Pat looks back where his family’s 
begun, 

He’ll find it sprang from my first son.” 


There I left the heaverly four 
And of the squabble I can’t tell more. 
For their line of reason I can’t say much, 
Because everyone knows Nieuw York is 
Dutch. 
Hans KNICKERBOCKER 
(as told to Thomas Allen) 
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Survey of Book and Music Publishing 
in Post-War Germany 


N HIS “Notes on the German Literary Scene, 1946—-1948’'* Professor 

Lange stated, ‘““The publishing and distribution of books has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult.” In his explanation of these difficulties, he cites as the 
most important: lack of paper and ink, destruction of pre-war stock, in- 
adequacy of mail and rail communications. In view of the many unfavorable 
circumstances, all the more admirable is the feat of technical reconstruction 
which the readers of Prof. Lange’s survey must, on the basis of the numerous 
publications he refers to, suppose to have been accomplished by the German 
publishers. 

This truly remarkable achievement would, in its own right, deserve to 
be studied. However, this report will have to content itself with the more 
modest purpose of presenting a guide for the outside observer baffled by 
the many changes in a once familiar picture. What has happened to old 
firms with well established reputations? Which among the young publishers 
deserve our attention? Where are the new centers of the book trade? What 
tendencies have become discernible in the publishing of fiction, poetry, 
drama, philology, literary history, philosophy, and adjacent territories 
such as history proper, art and music? 

Because the available sources of information are not always reliable 
and because the scene changes constantly, it is not at all easy to draw a 
clear overall outline. It will be almost inevitable that some of the details 
presented here will ultimately prove to be incorrect, that involuntarily | 
shall do an injustice to one person or another. However, it must be clear 
to every observer that the two major phases in the last five years of German 
publishing fall before, and after, the currency reform. 


I 


The widespread changes brought about by the racial persecution and 
official regimentation of Hitler’s regime now seem relatively small in 
comparison to the nearly total eclipse in the publishing field at the end of 
the war. Leipzig and Berlin, the former chief centers of book production 
and trade, had suffered so heavily from air raids and, later, from the dis- 
mantling of plants that the losses seemed irreparable. Both cities, however, 
made tremendous efforts and, by 1945 and 1946, had obtained some note- 
worthy results. In Leipzig, the constant interference by Communist 


* Modern Language Journal, vol. 33, no. 1, Jan. 1949, p. 4. 
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authorities and increasing nationalization of publishing firms gradually 
drove away almost all of the private owners; for a while it looked as if 
Berlin would become the chief center and clearing-house for publishers 
from all four occupation zones. At the beginning of 1948, before the effects 
of the Russian blockade had made themselves fully felt, 247 firms had been 
licensed and were at work. (In 1939, there had been 735.) 

The first phase of the revival of German publishing was reflected most 
clearly through a comprehensive exhibition held during the summer of 1947 
in two undestroyed wings of the Charlottenburger Schloss in the British 
sector of Berlin. Some 5,000 items were on display, but, unfortunately, 
owing to the travel restrictions of the time, only a very small number of 
visitors from other parts of Germany or from abroad could inspect the evi- 
dence assembled there as reassuring testimony to the rebirth of the Ger- 
man book. Fortunately enough for those who could not go then to Berlin, 
a catalogue of the exhibits had been carefully prepared which still offers 
the best overall picture of post-war publishing in Germany. 

This Aulalog der Neuerscheinungen 1945-1947 contains 176 pages, each 
with an average of thirty titles. The mass of material is classified under 
twelve different headings; the number of pages taken up by the various 
fields is in itself indicative of the trend of interests. The twelve headings 
are: 

) Religion, theology, philosophy, psychology (30 pages) 

Law, economics, social sciences (8 pages) 

) Politics, administration (11 pages) 

(4) Fiction, poetry, essays, collected works (45 pages) 

5) Juvenile literature, sports, games (14 pages) 

(6) Textbooks, youth movement, education, philology (23 pages) 

(7) Fine arts, music, theatre, dancing, applied arts, printing, bibliog- 
raphy, etc. (7 pages) 

(8) History, history of civilization, folklore (5 pages) 

(9) Geology, ethnology, maps, atlases (3 pages) 

(10) Medicine, science, dramatics (8 pages) 

(11) Technology, commerce, crafts, traffic (10 pages) 

(12) Agriculture, forestry, gardening, housekeeping (7 pages). 


Although the arrangement of the exhibition is reflected through the classifi- 
cation in the catalogue, all the publications listed there were not displayed; 
on the other hand, the exhibition contained some sections not mentioned 
in the catalogue, such as German periodicals and two small loan exhibits 
from England and Switzerland. Not only Berlin publishers, but almost all 
firms in the four zones (about 800) were represented at the Charlotten- 
burger Schloss. 

Of all these firms the most active was the Communist Aufbau-Verlag 
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in Berlin, with its 73 exhibits. (Its books, by the way, were the only ones 
which the public could buy. Being favored by the Russians, it apparently 
had unlimited paper supplies and could therefore print large editions. Most 
other firms suffered from small allotments and could as a rule print editions 
of no more than 500 copies—the result was that their publications disap- 
peared from the market almost as soon as they were issued.) Johannes R. 
Becher was the principal name on the lists of the Aufbau-Verlag. Other 
Communist publishing enterprises in Berlin are those of Dietz, Volk und 
Wissen, Volk und Welt. 

Among the more important Berlin publishers one noticed Lothar Blan- 
valet, Peter Suhrkamp (successor to the well known S. Fischer company), 
Cornelsen, Herbig, Gebriider Mann, Habel, all of whom showed some 
excellent work. Indeed, all the books that were most satisfactory from the 
typographical point of view had originated in Berlin. For good printing I 
then singled out the Blanvalet edition of Albrecht Haushofer’s Moabiter 
Sonette, Moosdorf’s collection of poems, Brennendes Leben (Dietz), or such 
illustrated volumes as the Sintenis drawings, Cazin’s Corot (published by 
Kriiger before the firm moved to Hamburg), Heise’s German Drawings of 
the 19th and 20th Century (Gebr. Mann), or Speiser’s Art of the Far East 
(Safari) 

The most active publisher outside Berlin had no doubt been the Munich 
firm of Kurt Desch, known in pre-war days as the Zinnenverlag, which had 
66 items on display, among them a good many translations of American 
writers. Of the old Munich publishers there were the distinctly Roman 
Catholic firm Josef Késel (now without Pustet) as well as R. Piper; among 
the newcomers the most noteworthy seemed Karl Alber, Michael Beckstein, 
Willi Weismann. 

Hamburg, which had become the publishing center in the British zone, 
was well represented by the houses of Claassen & Goverts, Christian Weg- 
ner, Kriiger, Hemmerich, and Lesser. Baden-Baden, on its way to acquiring 
a similar position in the French zone, was represented by the houses of P. 
Keppler and Hans Biihler. 

One would have thought that the splitting-up of Germany might have 
made for variety, but apparently its most obvious outcome was only lack 
of contacts and co-ordination, resulting in duplication. A good many titles 
were shown in parallel and competing editions. Outstanding examples were 
Storm’s Pole Poppenspiler—seven different printings, Heine’s poems— 
fourteen; his Deutschland—ein Wintermirchen—five; Mérike’s Mozart auf 
der Reise nach Prag—six; Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden—four, which seemed 
rather a pity considering the fact that no other of Kant’s works was at all 
available, and that printing material was so generally scarce. 

The examples just quoted are also an indication of the main tendencies 
in this first phase of post-war book production, viz., to publish short rather 
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than long books and to prefer ‘“‘safe’’ titles so as to avoid trouble with 
allied censorship. Even to a person who only paid a short visit to the ex- 
hibition it must indeed have become clear that perhaps half, or more, of 
the approximately 5,000 titles in the catalogue referred to pamphlets or 
very small books produced for the day and for rapid consumption. And yet 
they were obviously insufficient to satisfy the real demand of the masses 
of German readers who had been deprived for many years of their ordinary 
fiction diet. Ernst Rowohlt, well known from pre-war days, realized this 
need and started a publishing house at Hamburg and Stuttgart, specializing 
in a completely new style which he calls RoRoRo (Rowohlts Rotations- 
Romane). In this series, with which he had an immediate success, he pub- 
lished once again large editions (100,000 copies) of modern fiction; his first 
titles (e.g. Hemingway’s Farewell io Arms, Joseph Conrad’s Typhoon, Alain- 
Fournier’s Le grand Meaulnes, Tucholsky’s Schloss Gripsholm, Thyde 
Monnier’s The Short Street, Theodore Plievier’s Stalingrad) could therefore 
be considered as the most important pieces in the exhibition. 

His selection, comprising four translations (out of six books), was also 
characteristic as such. The proportion of translations among the general 
output was indeed great, each zone tending to prefer the authors of its 
occupying power. There were approximately 75 translations from the 
Russian; in most cases the great names, such as Pushkin, Gogol, Turgeniev, 
Dostoevski, Tolstoy, Tchekhov, Gorki, in general literature; and Lenin, 
Stalin, etc., in politics; and only a few of the younger generation, e.g. Ka- 
taev, Alexey Tolstoy, Simonov, Krymov. 

Of translations from the French there were about 45, including such 
names as Eluard, Aragon, Saint-Exupéry, Landry, Van Der Meersch, J. R. 
Bloch, Gide, Hériat, Hémon, Cazotte, Peisson, Valéry (his essay on Goethe). 

The British literature of this century was not very authoritatively repre- 
sented with 33 translations, among them Kipling (Kim), C. S. Forester, 
Koestler (but only with a small fragment from The Yogi and the Commissar), 
Du Maurier, Dorothy L. Sayers, A. A. Milne (Winnie-the-Pooh), E. H. 
Young, Frank Tilsley, and T. S. Eliot, the latter with Murder in the Ca- 
thedral and an extremely interesting bilingual first-edition, the text of three 
radio talks on “The Unity of European Culture.” 

But then, Eliot may be counted among the American writers of whom 
there were some 25 titles. Of older names one found Franklin, Washington 
Irving, Whitman, Melville (also Giono’s long essay about him), Poe, 
Thoreau (On Friendship), Cooper, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Jack London; 
among contemporary American authors there were Pearl S. Buck, Rachel 
Field, Steinbeck, Alice Tinsdale Hobart, Percy Mackaye, Irving Stone, 
Prokosch, Paul de Kruif, Ernest Thompson Seton, Hugh Lofting, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Lawrence F. Watkins, Katherine Dunlap. A sprinkling of 
translations from the Scandinavian languages, two from Hungarian, two 
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from Spanish, and one from Bulgarian hardly attracted attention. 

Among modern German writers of fiction, poetry and drama, the great- 
est were represented by very few titles: Thomas Mann with his novel, 
Lotte in Weimar, an essay on The Future Victory of Democracy and a speech 
Germany and the Germans; Hermann Hesse with his last long novel, Das 
Glasperlenspiel, and an essay, The European; Gerhart Hauptmann with a 
‘“‘Novelle”’ Mignon, and a volume of .Vew Poems. There appeared five titles 
under Ernst Wiechert’s name, among them the first volume of The Jeromin 
Children; there were three entries for Erich Kastner, all of them reprints. 

Other names represented in this section and already familiar in pre-war 
days were: Gertrud Baumer, Ernst Pentzoldt, R. A. Schréder, Bergengriin, 
Dorfler, Ricarda Huch, Isolde Kurz, Gertrud von Le Fort, Manfred Haus- 
mann, Hans Leip, Karl Lerbs, Lernet-Holenia, Léscher, Agnes Miegel, 
Ruth Schaumann, Ponten, Schnack, Thiess, Otto von Taube. Authors 
who had been persecuted during the Nazi regime were rightly coming into 
their own: Heinrich Mann, Max Hermann-Neisse, Alfred Neumann, Flake, 
O. M. Graf, Erik Reger, Renn, Keun, Van der Vring, Unruh, Zuckmayer, 
Glaeser, Friedrich Wolf, Plievier. 

With so many public and private libraries destroyed, there was felt 
among the German reading public an immense demand for editions of 
their classics. Of practically all of them, from Grimmelshausen to Rilke, 
some reprints had been put on the market—to be absorbed immediately. 
But collected editions were entirely missing until a group of Berlin publish- 
ers issued a three-volume Goethe and Shakespeare, a two-volume Schiller 
and Stifter, a one-volume Lessing and Kleist. Then Reclam re-issued his 
Heine (though without volume I) and Hauff. Some old publishing series 
were already being resumed, e.g. the Jean Paul edition of the German 
Academy (vol. 20), the Weimar edition of Luther’s letters (vols. 10 and 
11), Cotta’s new seven volume edition of Hélderlin (vol. 1), The Shake- 
speare Yearbook (vol. 80/81), and the Dante Yearbook (vol. 26). Of the 
publications of the Berlin Academy, one could see the very well printed 
Leibniz und sein Russlandbild by L. Richter. The number of important 
critical and philological studies was still extremely small. I noticed only 
a new biography of Stifter by Karl Privat, a history of Greek literature by 
Schmid-Stihlin, Friedrich Schneider’s Dante, and a Luis Ponce de Leon 
and some minor writings by Karl Vossler. 

Discussion of National Socialism, the collapse of the Reich, and related 
questions was astonishingly scanty and uninspired, though, of course, 
there were plenty of books or booklets concerning concentration camps, 
the SS, the Nuremberg trials, and so forth. Purely political writings, too, 
were not very numerous except for the flood of Communist literature which 
included many reprints of its classics since the days of the Marx-Engels 
manifesto, and descriptions of the Soviet paradise. 
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The number of publications destined to explain the other occupying 
forces to the Germans was also fairly high. I counted (omitting textbooks) 
thirteen about Great Britain, eight about France, and six about the U.S. A. 
(by Effelberger, Leverkuehn, Adolf Rock, Fritz Wagner, Margret Boveri, 
and Stephen Vincent Benet). They were mainly historical. Most of the 
other principal publications in history seemed to be translations: Chambers’ 
Thomas More, Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand, Lytton Strachey, Paul Hazard. 


II 


In Fall 1948, when the more permanent effects of the currency reform 
became apparent, the great majority of the license applications had been 
dealt with by the Allied Authorities, and practically all of the pre-war 
publishers were again in business. A few, however, had been considered as 
too badly compromised and were not allowed to stage their comeback. Most 
notable of these was probably the Munich firm of Langen-Miiller whose 
pending contracts have been acquired by various other publishers (Paul 
List, Piper, Nymphenburger Verlagsanstalt). Another Munich firm, that 
of J. F. Lehmann, which had specialized in books about the Nazi race 
theory, has been absorbed by the well known medical publishers, Urban & 
Schwarzenberg. In Hamburg, a similar lot fell to the Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt. Other firms have emerged under new appellations, e.g., Callwey 
as Hermann Rinn Verlag, F. Bruckmann as Miinchner Verlag, C. H. Beck 
as Verlag Biederstein, Oldenbourg as Leibnizverlag. 

Under the allied regulations every licensed publisher is responsible for 
the books he issues. The actual handling of the censorship differs in the 
various zones and is, moreover, fairly often changed through new regula- 
tions. Only in the Russian and French zones, it appears, must the manu- 
scripts be submitted to the respective authorities before acceptance. In all 
zones, the prominent Nazis (men like Hans Grimm, Zéberlein, Kolben- 
heyer) remain banned as authors, whereas fellow-travelers and sympa- 
thizers (e.g. Gottfried Benn, the Jiingers, Agnes Miegel, Ina Seidel) may 
again get their works printed provided they concern an unobjectionable 
subject on which the author is a “‘specialist.”” As a rule, paper allotments 
have been linked up with the censors’ decisions. 

In the Western zones, the recovery of the publishing business and book 
trade undeniably has made relatively good progress, both in quantity and 
in quality, and is continuing to do so. Unfortunately, it is difficult to gauge 
now (March 1950) the most recent progress because no statistical figures 
are as yet available for the time since 1947, and we must content ourselves 
with the following older data. In 1947, the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig 
(which has now an offshoot at Frankfurt, under director Eppelsheimer) 
listed 8,612 titles of which 7,287 were new. (Comparative figures for 1913: 
35,078; for 1932: 21,452.) Only 580, however, of the 8,612 titles listed in 
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1947 were books of more than 300 pages. The two chief groups of classifica- 
tion were fiction and belles-lettres with 1,927 titles, and religious and the- 
ological works with 1,229 titles. There were 528 translations altogether. 

The currency reform and subsequent blockade of Berlin have affected 
the German book trade most seriously and resulted in the elimination of 
Berlin as a publishing center for the whole of Germany. It is true, the 
Communist firms established in Berlin could, but for a dwindling public 
and with a shrinking number of reputable authors, continue their produc- 
tion along the same lines as before. Most of the publishers in the three 
Western sectors of Berlin emigrated to Western Germany leaving only 
nominal headquarters in the former capital. Thus Suhrkamp moved to 
Frankfurt, Springer to Géttingen (and Heidelberg), Gebriider Mann to 
Hamburg, Lambert Schneider to Heidelberg, Herbig to Bonn, Duncker & 
Humblot to Munich. Others have remained, precariously carrying on their 
activity, e.g., de Gruyter, Langenscheidt, Weiss, Blanvalet; still others 
have ceased to exist. 

Outside Berlin and Leipzig, there is now, with the notable exception of 
Niemeyer in Halle who has been able to uphold his old standards, no book 
production of any importance going on in Eastern Germany. Practically 
all privately owned firms have been nationalized or forced out of business; 
some of the old names, Teubner and Volckmar & Koehler for instance, are 
being used by the new owners. Other Leipzig firms that have recently 
shown some sign of life are Brockhaus, Harrassowitz, Bibliographisches 
Institut, Meiner, Baedeker, and Hirzel. In certain cases, legal disputes have 
been caused, as in the case in which an original owner who escaped to the 
Western zone and his replacement at home, a Communist commissar, both 
claimed to be the lawful head of the firm. In other cases, there has been 
an actual split in the firm, one section staying at Leipzig whereas a com- 
pletely independent offshoot, using however, the old name, has been 
started in Western Germany. 

In Western Germany, the currency reform at first dealt a serious blow 
to all book publishers, chiefly because of the general shortage of money 
and because the public would satisfy the more material needs rather than 
buy books. This stage has been passed, however, and it is now obvious to 
everyone that, for the book trade too, the currency reform has brought 
about greater stability, the possibility of long range planning, higher 
standards of production, and the beginnings of renewed connections with 
book markets abroad. The disappearance of Berlin as a dominating factor 
has spelt decentralization by shifting the importance to various provincial 
centers, particularly to Hamburg, Munich, and Stuttgart. 

Among the more enterprising Hamburg publishers one notices the old 
firm of Hoffmann & Campe beside a host of newcomers such as Kroger, 
Habel, Heldt, Toth, Marion von Schréder, Kriiger, Wegner, Hans von 
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Hugo, and Claassen & Goverts. (The latter is the only one, in spite of some 
excellent work from many of the others, with a distinct program. It is 
obviously trying to build up a definite tradition around authors like Be- 
heim-Schwarzbach, Werner Helwig, Emil Barth, Marie Luise Kaschnitz, 
Horst Lange, Elisabeth Langgisser, Joachim Maass, and Regina Ullmann.) 

In Munich, R. Piper has come still more to the forefront with re-issues 
of his pre-war successes, his superb art books and famous color reproduc- 
tions, but also with works of carefully selected younger writers like Stefan 
Andres. Other firms of long established reputation have begun to function 
again, following their accustomed policies (F. Bruckmann, Heimeran, 
Langewiesche, Késel and, to some extent, C. H. Beck). The newcomers 
mentioned in the first section of this report have brought out a number of 
new books (though, collectively, fewer than three years ago), but not even 
Kurt Desch, the most active among them, can be said to have developed 
a clearly recognizable line. 

On the other hand, publishers at Stuttgart which, as a center of book 
production, has moved into the front rank, have shown great energy and 
ability. Here it is chiefly old names that have been revived, some always 
having been at home here, others having come as refugees: Cotta, Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, Kroner, Engelhorn, Franckh, Metzler, Klett, Reclam, 
Georg Thieme, Spemann, Hirzel, Rowohlt; the latter, though still very 
active, has no longer such importance as he formerly had for contemporary 
German writers, since his main field is now translations of French and 
American fiction. On his list we find however also several present-day 
German authors, e.g. Hans Zehrer, Ernst Kreuder, Wolfgang Borchert, 
Kurt Kusenberg, Ferdinand Lion, Hans Reisiger, Martin Kessel, Curt 
Gotz. 

At Frankfurt, noteworthy publishers are Klostermann and Knecht. 
However, by far the most important publishing firm is now that of Peter 
Suhrkamp who carries on the old S. Fischer tradition; and he shows a good 
deal more initiative than the latter’s off-shoots in Stockholm and Amster- 
dam, as well as a greater appreciation of the younger German writers.* 
Around the great names of Gerhart Hauptmann, Hermann Hesse, Hof- 
mannsthal, Thomas Mann, there is a cluster of others heretofore less 
famous: Ernst Barlach, Bert Brecht, Goes, Hausmann, Herman Kasack, 
Wolf von Niebelschiitz, Ernst Pentzoldt, Sophie Dorothee Podewils, 
Erwin Reisner, Reinhold Schneider, R. A. Schréder, Bruno E. Werner, 
Carl Zuckmayer, Stefan Zweig. 

Wiesbaden has given refuge to the Inselverlag which has reissued most 
of its important titles of pre-war days (also the Inselbticherei), but is like- 


* Since summer, 1950, the Stockholm owners of S. Fischer have taken over again the 
management of the German part of the firm while Peter Suhrkamp has established an inde- 
pendent publishing house of his own. 
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wise encouraging new authors among whom the poet Rudolf Hagelstange 
is perhaps the most brilliant. Another fugitive from Leipzig is Eberhard 
Brockhaus at Wiesbaden; and some of the Limes-Verlag publications as 
well as those issued by Dieterich or Scholz (originally at Mainz) also 
deserve to be mentioned. 

Other smaller centers have formed principally in university cities where 
sometimes old academic printers have spread out into new fields they would 
have never entered under ordinary circumstances. In Heidelberg, both 
Winter and Groos continue along their habitual lines; Quelle & Meyer, 
Springer, and Lambert Schneider have found refuge here. Elwert, now 
associated with Grafe & Unger, is still at Marburg; Herder is at Freiburg 
where we also find the German headquarters of the Zurich Atlantis-Verlag. 
At Miinster, we have Achendorf and Regensberg; at Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Rupprecht; at Tiibingen: Mohr and Rainer Wunderlich as well 
as three newcomers (which, however, appear to be managed by the same 
person )—Heliopolis, specializing in the publication of Ernst Jiinger’s works; 
Furche; and Ewald Katzmann. A very recent, but immediately noticed 
addition to the Tibingen list is the Alma Mater-Verlag. 

Klasing (without Velhagen) is still at Bielefeld; Schéningh at Wiirzburg 
and Paderborn; Westermann at Braunschweig, Hamburg and Berlin; Car! 
Schiinemann at Bremen; Diederichs and Schwann at Diisseldorf; Curt 
Weller and the Siidverlag (publishing Paul Alverdes) at Konstanz; Karl 
Rauch who now concentrates on translations from the French, at Boppard 
and Bad Salzig; Chamier at Essen; Kiepenheuer at Hagen. Of greater 
importance, it seems, is the work of Helmut Kiiper, who has succeeded 
Georg Bondi and carries on the latter’s policy, serving as publisher for what 
remains of the “‘Georgekreis.”’ 

The tendency of decentralization is perhaps most strikingly demon- 
strated when we find Bertelsmann, one of the liveliest and best publishers 
of present-day Germany, established in a little town like Giitersloh whose 
chief claim to renown has been the fact that it is the home of Pumpernickel. 
With authors such as Otto Briies, Ludwig Bate, Alfons von Czibulka, Paul 
Anton Keller, Hermann Claudius, Hanns Franck, von der Goltz, B.v. 
Heiseler, Moritz Jahn, his list certainly indicates that Bertelsmann pursues 
a definite line, whatever one may otherwise think of it. 


III 


One field of the German publishing business deserves special attention. 
The disappearance of the ordinary sources of supply in the field of music 
was most keenly felt, not only in Germany, but throughout the whole 
world, and often resulted in a real calamity for orchestras, individual 
artists, and students. And surely it is going to be a long while before this 
situation is remedied. The former chief publishers of sheet music, Peters 
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and the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, like nearly all the others in Leipzig, 
lost their stock, archives, plates, and machinery; by now they have trans- 
ferred most of what remained of their business to Wiesbaden, but it will 
take them years to replace their lost stock and to meet the worldwide de- 
mand. 

The only music publisher of some importance in the Russian zone is now 
Carl Merseburger whose special line is church music. In the Western zones, 
the publishing company of Schott’s Sdhne at Mainz (principally interested 
in modern composers), seems to have moved to top rank. It issues also 
several musical reviews, Melos (edited by E. Mersmann), Musikleben, and 
Musik und Unterricht. At Kassel, the Barenreiter-Verlag (also publishing 
two periodicals, Musikforschung and Musica) continued its pre-war tradi- 
tion of ‘‘Hausmusik.” In Berlin, there appear two independent musicologi- 
cal journals: Musikblitter (editor, Herbert Graf) and Stimmen (ed., H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt). A third one, .Votenpult, is applying nothing but obviously 
Marxist and Communist views to music. Although several publishers in 
Berlin issue sheet music, they all—with the minor exception of Bote & 
Bock—deal with dance music only. Since the end of 1949, Bonn has been 
the headquarters of a periodical called Musikhandel (Offizielles Fachblatt 
fiir die Musikalienbranche) which seems destined to furnish current in- 
formation about progress in this field. 

HARRY BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 


Prospective advertisers in The Modern Language Journal should write to the 
Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 
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Notes on Bibliography of 
the Italian Novel 


ANTON GIULIO BARRILI 


De Blasi, G. ‘‘Cronaca”’ (‘‘News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 

(Jan., Feb., Mar. 1949). 110-111. 

A volume in the new edition of XIXth century novelists published 
by Garzanti and edited by Pietro Pancrazi. The works of Barrili herein 
contained are his novels and memoirs as well as Con Garibaldi alle porte di 
Roma (‘With Garibaldi at the Doors of Rome’’) and two discourses on 
Garibaldi. Edited by Alessandro Varaldo. 


Uco BETTI 


Capasso, Aldo. “‘Ugo Betti, drammaturgo e narratore”’ (Ugo Betti, Drama- 
tist and Novelist’). Italia che scrive (March, 1949). 3. 
Ugo Betti is one of the outstanding authors in present-day Italy. Once 
a poet, he has reflected his lyricism on the everyday life of his fellowmen, 
lending to their suffering the benevolence of his understanding. This is a 
keen and authoritative study of Betti as a playwright and a novelist. 


LIBERO BIGERETTI 


Pampaloni, Geno. ‘‘Libero Bigeretti: Un discorso d’amore (‘‘A Discourse 

on Love’’). Belfagor (Nov., 1948). 752. 

An illuminating note on this contemporary novelist whose traits 
Pampaloni stresses: autobiographical material, faithful rendering of events 
he has observed, no idealistic transposition. Other novels by Bigeretti are 
mentioned: Esterina (“Young Esther’) (1942); Un’amicizia difficile 
(“A Difficult Friendship”) (1945); Jl villino (‘The Villa”) (1947). The 
Discorso d’amore (1948) is the story of a dead love in the form of a letter 
to a woman. 


LuIGI CAPUANA 
Trombatore Gaetano. “Luigi Capuana critico” (‘‘Luigi Capuana as a 
Critic’). Belfagor (July, 1949). 410-424. 


Studies the position of Capuana as a theorist of literature and of the 
novel. Sees in him the lack of a deep sentiment of art and poetry. 


(CARLO LORENZETTI) 
Allodi, Ettore. “Tutto Collodi” (“The Whole of Collodi’’). Nuova Antologta 
(May-August, 1948). 327-329. 752. 


A discussion of the new edition of the main works of the author of 
Pinocchio, edited by Pietro Pancrazi. 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Tarnassia-Mazzarotto, Bianca. ‘“Lettere al comandante della brigata 
Regina” (‘‘Letters to the Commandant of the Regina Brigade’’). 
Nuova Antologia (Oct., 1949). 165-175. 

Letters that document the relations between D’Annunzio’s troops and 
the regular Italian Army during the occupation of Fiume in 1919. They are 
addressed to Riccardo Castelli, commandant of the Regina Brigade. 


EpMONDO DE AmICcIS 


De Blasi, G. ‘‘Cronaca”’ (‘“News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 
(Jan., Feb., Mar., 1949). 110. 
In the new edition of the XIXth century novelists edited by Pietro 
Pancrazi and published by Garzanti of Milan, two volumes are dedicated 
to the works of De Amicis. They are edited by Antonio Baldini. 


EmMILio DE MARCHI 


De Blasi, G. ‘‘Cronaca”’ (‘‘News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 

(Jan., Feb., Mar., 1949). 110. 

Calls attention to the new edition of the XIXth century novelists 
edited by Pietro Pancrazi. The new volume contains the best novels by 
De Marchi, his short stories and poems. It has bibliography, too, and an 
essay by Alfredo Galletti on De Marchi. 


GRAZIA DELEDDA 


Flora, Francesco. Saggi di poetica moderna (‘‘Essays on Contemporary 
Esthetics’). Messina: D’Anna. 177-189. 
Looks at Deledda’s fiction through the formula of ‘“‘art of the land- 
scape”’ in that the scene of almost all her novels is laid in Sardinia. Through 
the landscape Deledda found expression for her sensitivity. 


CARLO Doss! 


De Blasi, G. ‘‘Cronaca.”’ (‘“‘News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 

(Jan., Feb., Mar., 1949). 111-119. 

New edition of XIXth century novelists. Carlo Linati edits the works 
of Carlo Dossi with a preface and bibliography. Contains also a study 
of Dossi on his contemporary and friend, Rovani, a precious document 
for the Scapigliatura milanese (The Disheveled Ones of Milan). 


Drico 


De Blasi, G. ‘“Manara Valgimigli: Uomini e scrittori del mio tempo” (‘‘Men 
and Authors of My Time’’). Giornale storico della letteraiura italiana 
(Jan., Feb., Mar., 1949). 

Paola Drigo died in 1938. Known as the author of Maria Zef (1936). 
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According to Valgimigli, this novel ranks among the most important books 
of the last twenty years for its moral tone and artistic perfection. 


P. A. QUARANTOTTI GAMBINI 


Puccini, Dario, “P. A. Quarantotti Gambini: I nostri simili” (‘‘P. A. Qua- 
rantotti Gambini: Our Fellowmen”’). Jtalia che scrive (Jan., 1949). 3. 
Three tales first published in 1932 by the Solario group. Reviewer 

notices the restraint, simplicity, and directness that Gambini has kept 

in later novels, such as L’onda dell’ Incrociatore (‘“‘The Wave of the Cruiser”). 


FRANCESCO JOVINE 
Lombardi, Olga. “Il tema istintivo di Francesco Jovine” (‘‘The Theme 
of Instinct in Francesco Jovine’’). Vuoeva Antologia (Oct., 1948). 210 
213. 
States that the climate in which this young author thrives best is in 
the Proustian one of the role of memory that revokes our past and makes 


it live very vividly. 


Guipo LoPEz 


Fusca, Franco. Guido Lopez: Jl Campo (‘‘The Concentration Camp”). 

Italia che scrive (Feb., 1949). 29. 

Shared the literary prize, ‘‘Opera Prima,” with Francesco Serantini, 
author of Jl fucile di Papa della Genga (‘‘The Gun of Papa della Genga”’), 
in 1948. The critic points out that the novel is the first work of a young 
author. Also stresses the spiritual undertone in the experiences throug! 
which the protagonist, Roberto, passes in a concentration camp in Switzer- 
land during the last war. 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


Croce, Benedetto. “‘Umberto Calosso: Collogui col Manzoni” (‘‘Conversa- 

tions with Manzoni’). Quaderni della critica (July, 1949). 108-110. 

In reviewing Calosso’s book, Croce insists on the thesis proposed long 
ago concerning the ‘“‘moralistic’”’ tone of The Betrothed, but defends himself 
against Calosso’s accusation that he, Croce, excluded moral passion or 
sentiment from poetry. According to Croce, poetry, when truly great, Is 
moral by its own nature. Any moralistic goal consciously assigned to it by 
an author tends to dull its poetic quality. 

Caretti, Lanfranco. ‘‘Mario Sansone: L’opera poetica di Alessandro Man- 

zoni.”” Belfagor (July, 1949). 492-497. 

Damaging review of a book that, according to Caretti, adds very little 
to the knowledge of the ideas of The Betrothed. 

Flori, Ezio. ‘‘D’Azeglio, Manzoni ei repubblicani unitari.’’ Nuova A ntologis 
(Oct., 1948). 129-142. 
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Manzoni never had any sympathy for the republican form of govern- 
ment. 
Ragonese, Gaetano. ‘Studi Manzoniani.” Nuova Antologia (Sept., 1949). 

87-95. 

Detailed study of the latest books on Manzoni, as well as on his age. 
The author calls our attention to new editions of Manzoni’s letter to Chau- 
vet (1821), and of the Conciliatore, the journal that appeared in 1818 for 
two years. The works on Manzoni veer towards a careful study of his 
attitude towards classicism, romanticism, style, language, Christianity. 
Ragonese singles out Attilio Momigliano as the best critic of Manzoni. 
Vigliani, S. ‘‘Fausto Nicolini: Una vittima storica di Alessandro Manzoni.” 

Giornale Storico (April-June, 1949). 197-199. 

A vindication by Nicolini of Don Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba, who 
in The Betrothed has been presented by Manzoni in a very negative and 
even farcical light. Nicolini with documents shows that the presentation 
is not accurate in terms of historical truth. 


GIUSEPPE MAROTTA 


Fusca, Franco. ‘‘Giuseppe Marotta: 4 Milano non fa freddo’’ (*‘Giuseppe 
Marotta: (‘It is Not Cold in Milan’). [talia che scrive. (April-May, 
1949). 77. 

A brief article on a new book by the author of L’oro di Napoli (‘‘The 
Gold of Naples’) and San Gennaro non dice mai no (St. Gennaro Never 
Says No’’). The book is viewed as the work of a warm-hearted southerner 
who lives in Milan and admires the daily struggle of those who reside in 
the great metropolis. His reactions are centered in the vicissitudes of the 
protagonists, Carlo and Teresa, two individuals of the middle class who 
struggle in vain to break loose from the social conventions of their environ- 
ment. 


ARMANDO MEONI 


Lattanzi, Mario. ‘‘Armando Meoni: L’ombra dei vivi” (“‘Armando Meoni: 
The Shadow of the Living’’). Italia che scrive (April-May, 1949). 77. 
A brief and strongly etched episode of life in the province concerning 
five brothers and sisters who insist on living together only to realize a 
sordid and hateful mode of existence. 


FRANCO MEONI 


Pampaloni, Geno. ‘Franco Meoni: Vigilia d’uomo” (‘Franco Meoni: 
Vigil of a Man’’). Belfagor (Nov., 1949). 738. 
Notes the fact that Pietro Pancrazi has edited the diary of this youth, 
who died when only twenty. It is a book rich in sensitiveness and tinged 


with the melancholy of one who is conscious of his approaching untimely 
death. 
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D. VITTORINI 


NEERA (TERESA RADIUS ZUCCARI) 


De Blasi, G. ‘“‘Cronaca.” (‘“‘News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana. 
(Jan.-Mar., 1949). 110-111 
Calls our attention to the new edition of novelists edited by Garzanti 
in Milan, under the editorship of Pietro Pancrazi. The first volume, pre- 
pared by Croce, contains the works of Neera with an essay by Croce. 


IPpPOLITO NIEVO 


Zampieri, Filippo. ‘‘Appunti sull’epistolario di Ippolito Nievo” (‘‘Notes 
on the Letters of Ippolito Nievo’’). Belfagor (Nov. 30, 1948). 648-665. 
Studies the literary influence of Stern, Foscolo, and Manzoni on the 

author of the Confessioni di un olluagenario (“‘Confessions of an Octo- 

genarian’’) by using Nievo’s letters already published as documents of 


contacts that Nievo avows to have existed between him and these authors. 
Zampieri follows in a very penetrating manner the growth of Nievo’s art 


through his confidences to his friends. 


ALFREDO PANZINI 


Filostrato. “Panzini.” Italia che scrive. (April-May, 1949). 75. 
Under the pseudonym of Filostrato, the author notes that ten years 

after his death, Panzini is as alive as he was before, because of the human 

value of his writings, that is, his amazement before the mysterious and 

baffling aspects of this life. He is neither ancient nor modern. He is always 

and only himself. 

Russo, Luigi. “‘Alfredo Panzini, Ultimo umanista poeta” (‘‘Alfredo Panzini, 

The Last Humanist and Poet”). Belfagor (May, 1949). 332-338. 

In studying the position of Panzini in the panorama of contemporary 
literature, the author sees in him a man who looks at modern life through 
the ideas of one who possesses an idealistic idea of the past. This is the source 
of Panzini’s humor. 


CESARE PAVESE 


Puccini, Dario. “Cesare Pavese: Prima che il gallo canti”’ (‘‘Cesare Pavese: 
Before the Cock Crows’’). Italia che scrive (Feb., 1949). 20. 
Presents the author as an outstanding novelist of today. The book 

contains two tales, one written in 1939, and the other in 1948. Both are 

autobiographical and deal with the tragic events of World War IT. The two 
tales are very different. In the second, sentiment has taken the place of the 
intellectualism that characterized the first and made it arid and abstract. 


ENRICO PEA 


Fusca, Franco. ‘Enrico Pea: Zitina.”’ Italia che scrive. (Mar., 1949). 54-55. 
We are informed that Pea has turned to the last war for material for 
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his latest novels: Malaria di guerra (‘Malaria of War’’) (1947) and Zitina 
(1948). The nature of his characters, however, has not changed. They 
remain passionate and impetuous in the new setting. Nor have bombings 
and destruction dimmed the author’s sentimental character. 


LvuIGI PIRANDELLO 


Zoja, Nella. Luigi Pirandello. Bergamo: Morcelliana, (1948). 240 pp. 

The author has investigated the aesthetic theories that serve as a 
background to the works of Pirandello. As a novelist, he is presented, 
first, through his adherences to the creed of naturalism, then through his 
aesthetics of humor and then as sharing in the trend of “ermetismo,” a 
sort of accultism in art. We do not find any justification for classifying 
Pirandello with the latter group. The undertone of tragic despair before 
the enigmas of human existence is very clear to and in him. 


Vasco PRATOLINI 


Frattarolo, Renzo. ‘‘Vasco Pratolini: Un eroe del nostro tempo.” (‘‘Vasco 
Pratolini: ‘A Hero of Our Time’). I/alia che scrive. (April-May, 1949). 77. 
Deals with the post-war period and presents the Freudian complex 

of Sandrino, a youth who falls in love with a widow much older than he. 

For the critic, the complications of eroticism blur the main theme of the 

novel: the struggle for something positive that characterizes the society 

of our time. 

Russo, Luigi. ‘‘Vasco Pratolini: Un eroe del nostro tempo” (‘‘Vasco Prato- 
lini: A Hero of Our Time’’). Belfagor (July, 1949). 504. 

Notices a change and not for the better in Pratolini’s novel. While 
before, a halo of poetical feelings enveloped his fiction, the present story 
portrays the seamy side of life without any undertone of poetry in it. 
Varese, Claudio. ‘Vasco Pratolini: Un eroe del nostro tempo.” (“‘Vasco 

Pratolini: ‘A Hero of Our Time’ ”’). Nuova Antologia (Sept., 1949). 

105-105. 

The hero is a youth who finds his doom in a mode of living, empty and 
corrupted, that leads him to murder. The setting is that of Italy during 
the struggle between ex-fascists and Partisans. 


FRANCESCO SERANTINI 


Fusca, Franco. “Francesco Serantini: Il fucile di Papa della Genga”’ (‘‘Fran- 
cesco Serantini: The Gun of Papa della Genga’’). [talia che scrive (Jan., 
1949). 6. 

A novel that continues the trend of idealizing the life in the province 
by presenting the exploits of a handsome bandit, a sort of Robin Hood. 
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D. VITTORINI 
MATILDE SERAO 


De Blasi, G. “‘Cronaca.”’ (‘“‘News’’). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 

(Jan.-Mar., 1949). 110-111. 

A new edition of the works of Matilde Serao in two volumes, edited 
by Pietro Pancrazi with bibliography. 

IGNAZIO SILONE 
Bocconi, Alberto. ‘‘Ignazio Silone: Fontamara.”’ Nuova Antologia (Sept., 

1948). 95-97. 

Points out that Silone is a social novelist and not a psychological or 
individualistic one. Links Silone to the picaresque novel. 

SVEVO 
Bonora, Ettore. “Italo Svevo.”’ Belfagor (Mar., 1949). 176-178. 

An important essay on the art of Italo Svevo (Ettore Schmitz) that 
takes into consideration the conclusions of former critics (Di Benedetto, 
Sapegno, Devoto) and insists on the technique followed by Svevo in his 
novels, and especially on the use of diary in La Concienza di Zeno (‘‘Zeno’s 
Conscience’’). 

G. Titta Rosa 
Pampaloni, Geno. “G. Titta Rosa: Secondo Otlocento” (“G. Titta Rosa: 

‘Second Half of the XIXth Century’ ”’). Belfagor (Nov., 1948). 750. 

A brief criticism of this book dealing with the outstanding novelists of 
the second half of the XIXth century: Nievo, De Marchi, Verga, Fucini, 
Fogazzaro, and D’Annunzio. 


GIOVANNI VERGA 
Lo Nigro, S. “Le due redazioni del Maestro Don Gesualdo”’ (‘‘The Two 

Revisions of Maestro Don Gesualdo’’). Giornale storico della letteraiura 

ilaliana (Jan.-Mar., 1949). 217. 

The comparison between the first and final forms given to this novel 
showed that Verga got rid of the flowery style of his first period, usually 
called romantic, in order to adhere to a controlled and classical concept 
of form. 

ELIo VITTORINI 


Trilling, Diana. ‘“‘The Story of One Man’s Odyssey.”’ New York Times 

Book Review (Nov. 27, 1949). 1 and 37. 

Stresses the positive aspect of the novel Jn Sicily by Elio Vittorini, 
recently translated into English. The reviewer claims that Vittorini 
predicates the need of hope as a way of regenerating humanity. 
Pampaloni, Geno. ‘“Rileggendo // garofano rosso di Elio Vittorini’’ ‘Upon 
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Reading Again ‘The Red Carnation’ of Elio Vittorini”). Belfagor 

(Mar., 1949). 231-234. 

Studies critically the introduction written by Elio Vittorini to his novel 
Il garofano rosso (1948). Pampaloni grants to Elio Vittorini the distinction 
of having introduced new literary patterns of fiction, modeled on Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Joyce, and Saroyan, but is skeptical of the power of the inner 
substance of Vittorini’s novels. 

Varese, Claudio. ‘Elio Vittorini: 71 Sempione strizza l’occhio al Fréjus; 
Le donne di Messina” (‘‘Elio Vittorini: ‘Mt. Semblon Flirts with Mt. 
Fréjus; The Women of Messina’ ”’). Nuova Antologia (Sept., 1949). 
101-104. 

The author links the form of these two novels by Elio Vittorini with 
American literature. In this manner contemporary criticism is attempting 
to explain by analogy with American literature the original form of this 
original novelist. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM RUSSIAN INTO ITALIAN 


Messina, Giuseppe L, ‘“‘Le traduzioni dal Russo nel 1920-1943” (‘‘Transla- 
tions from the Russian from 1920—1943’’). Belfagor (Nov., 1949). 693- 
703. 

Contribution to the study of the cultural background of the contempo- 
rary novel. Mentions the creation of a Slavic institute in Rome and its 
activities. The interest in Russian literature has been and still is very keen. 


ON THE NOVEL 


Pancrazi, Pietro. ‘“‘Scrittort d’oggi.”? (“Contemporary Writers’). Bari. 

Laterza. 1948. 

The fourth series of portraits of contemporary authors sketched by a 
critic who possesses a great artistic taste and a vast culture. He deals with 
Bruno Cicognani, Riccardo Bacchelli, Carlo Levi, Carlo Rosselli, and Elio 
Vittorini. 

D. VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Foreign Languages for the Naval 
Officer 


SENIOR naval officer, now serving in Western Europe, recently said 

to me:—‘The most valuable asset I could have at this time would be 
a fluent command of two or three foreign languages.’ It is perhaps the 
tragedy of our national existence that we are constantly being placed in 
international situations for which our youth, either as a nation or as in- 
dividuals, has given us little preparation. Few midshipmen, even today, can 
see themselves as future ambassadors or possible governors of territorial 
mandates, nor could we as recently as ten years ago visualize our nation 
playing the rdle of reluctant administrator to large populations beyond 
our national borders. While a naval officer’s primary responsibility is to 
command the naval forces of his country, he should not allow these im- 
mediate duties to obscure from his view certain less predictable duties of 
international implications, the proper discharge of which may determine 
the fate of his own country as well as that of foreign nations looking to us 
for Jeadership. 

Americans have until now been known as very poor linguists. Where 
this reputation has been deserved, the reasons therefor were quite obvious: 
lack of interest, inhibitions (fear of making mistakes in grammar or pro- 
nunciation), and an arrogant belief that English is more important than 
other languages and that consequently other nationals should learn our 
language. That we are unique in the first of these attitudes may be seen 
from the fact that ours is the only country in the world where responsible 
scholars would insist that foreign languages are not worth studying. Our 
language inhibitions are very real, and prevent us from making contacts 
with foreign nationals; however, if we could observe the complete equanim- 
ity with which European officers speak a foreign language fluently but with 
atrocious accent and usage, we might be tempted to follow their example. 
As for the notion that the rest of the world should learn our language, de- 
sirable as a universal language might be, it hardly indicates a policy des- 
tined to win many friends in a world divided by strong nationalistic feelings, 
and, most important of all, it is not feasible within a predictable future. 

Despite the well-known hyphenated character of the American popula- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the assimilative powers of our nation 
have been sufficiently strong to create a group feeling that tends to ex- 
clude foreign tongues from our society. In children, the desire to speak 
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English like the other boys and girls is so strong that only in rare instances 
will the offspring of foreign-born parents retain the slightest trace of ex- 
perience in the foreign tongue. Western Europeans express some astonish- 
ment at the degree of assimilation in their former nationals residing here; 
in their own countries the children of the foreign-born speak their parents’ 
language at home and learn the language of the country in school. The old 
educated classes hired French and German tutors to make sure their chil- 
dren would be fluent in those important languages. In America the prejudice 
against foreign languages has probably served a useful purpose, and has on 
occasion deceived ambitious European leaders who hoped to exploit the 
hyphenated populations. It may be assumed, however, that our nation is 
now sufficiently well established to allow us to consider the initiation of a 
program of objective foreign language study and practice in the interest of 
international peace. 

The language tabu, added to a geographical isolation, has given rise 
to two opinions which form the basis of most of our language teaching 
policy up to now: (A) The average pupil will never have an opportunity to 
speak the foreign language, so why bother about anythi:g more than a 
reading knowledge; (B) English is the most important language in the 
world, so why not let other countries learn our language. The first of these 
conclusions leads inevitably to the decision that foreign material can be 
reached through translation, and hack translators can be had by the dozen, 
so why bother to learn a foreign language? Some will add that most of the 
significant work in science and literature is being done in this country any- 
way. Most of the recent surveys of graduate schools here indicate that the 
students had no use for the reading requirement since they did no research 
entailing the use of foreign material. Our second conclusion, ‘Let the 
foreigners speak our language,’ whether it applies to our nation as a whole, 
or only to the specialists working at the international level, is well conceived 
to put our nation in the very isolation that is the goal of the communist 
leaders. 

The United States Navy has been faced throughout its history with a 
need for certain language talents in the fleet. More than this, its effective- 
hess in implementing our foreign policies could have been greatly enhanced 
through a general understanding by its educated officer cadres of the 
history and culture of foreign peoples. John Paul Jones realized this fully 
when he wrote to the Naval Committee of Congress on September 14, 
1775:—It is by no means enough that an officer of the Navy should be a 
capable mariner. . . . He should not only be able to express himself clearly 
and with force in his own language, both with tongue and pen, but he 
should also be versed in French and Spanish.’ However, officers of the Navy 
are not necessarily as worldly wise as John Paul Jones. They reflect a strong 
dose of the general American foreign language prejudice. This is often ex- 
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pressed dogmatically:—‘The essential thing is to fight the ship. Any old 
hack can serve as an interpreter.’ ‘As for relations with foreign peoples, the 
foreign admirals speak English.’ 

I need hardly say that the Navy today has reason to value language 
skills in its officers. At the beginning of the war we were lucky to have as 
many as two experienced officers who could handle Russian effectively. The 
program of sending officers to Riga for practice in that language had paid 
some dividends. The comparatively few officers who had survived the 
older Japanese program were worth their weight in gold during early 
Pacific operations such as Midway. For much of the war we were dependent 
on one naval officer for liaison and reports from the entire Murmansk- 
Moscow area. But one or two qualified officers are not enough. In the Navy 
we assume that there will be standby personnel. 

The establishments at Boulder, Colorado, and later at Anacostia, have 
served the Navy well. American naval officers have demonstrated that 
under pressure they can learn more foreign language in six months than 
most immigrants learn in six years. Our Foreign Language Department at 
Annapolis has turned out a number of graduates who are prepared to work 
in any field requiring a foreign language skill. Some members of the Rus- 
sian classes of “46, ’47, and ’48 have already served as the youngest at- 
tachés and foreign language instructors ever appointed by the Navy. 

However good our actual program of instruction may be, specific steps 
must be taken to make sure that we shall have qualified officers when and 
where they are needed most. Language skills, or any other intellectual 
acquisitions, cannot be stock-piled like certain raw materials. They tend to 
lose the fine edge when not used. How many times have older officers told 
me with a look almost of reproach, ‘I took ——————— (language) at the 
Academy, and today I can’t speak a word of it.’ Naturally such snap 
judgments fail to consider the important residue of culture that remains in 
the student even when the active use of the foreign language has been 
neglected. It is this fine dust of knowledge that conditions and affects every 
word we use, and enables us to participate more fully in the community of 
human learning. Nevertheless we must admit that if the active language 
skills of our graduates are to survive the effects of our general language 
prejudice, we must provide in the Navy a suitable intellectual climate for the 
development of these skills. 

The first step in the creation of such an intellectual climate would be to 
dispel the notion within the Navy that there is little relation between as- 
signments to intelligence duty or to foreign billets and the officers’ language 
qualifications. The place of foreign languages in the service should be 
clearly defined to future officers as well as to the various cadres now in 
service. There is apparently no need for officers as language experts in the 
narrow sense of the word, since the officer can hardly be expected to devote 
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a career to this specialty and sili qualify as a naval officer. Exceptionally 
competent junior officers could be assigned to instructorships, preferably 
after their first tour of duty at sea. The ratio of such cadet instructors to 
specialists should be small, since tuo great an inbreeding of language stu- 
dents could easily lead to the old game of the blind leading the blind. In the 
interests of national security, language study should be distinct from any 
sentimental interest in a foreign ideology. While we should capitalize on 
any native background possessed by our officers, there will be many oc- 
casions when it would be desirable to have Commander Kouznetzov, USN, 
represent us to the French, and Commander Dupont, USN, transact our 
business with the Russians. At all times the importance of an objective 
viewpoint on language should be stressed. 

To implement the establishment of an intellectual climate for languages 
in the Navy we can proceed on two planes of administration: The first 
would deal primarily with the phases of information and propaganda. (By 
propaganda we do not mean to popularize the subject and to drag in the un- 
willing, but rather to show the naturally interested how they can make use 
of existing opportunities.) It would aim at making the officer aware not 
only of the value of a given foreign language, but indicate to him the means 
for maintaining and developing his skills while on various professional as- 
signments. The second phase would take in formal advanced courses of in- 
struction and testing various stages of progress leading to a proficiency 
rating higher than any now possessed by officers of our Navy. Such a 
proficiency should warrant an official designation with corresponding in- 
crease in pay, but should be tested at regular intervals in order to insure 
that it is being maintained. 

How can a busy officer keep up a foreign language? Dozens of times 
during the past few years I have tried to converse in ——— (language) 
with young officers who had recently completed a course in it. ‘I just can’t 
keep up. I’m too busy,’ is the usual comment. One may inquire whether a 
skill that cost the government a goodly sum and took its toll of the officer’s 
time and effort should be allowed to slip into oblivion. A little systematic 
organization of leisure activities will certainly prevent this waste. 

First of all, we must never pass up an opportunity to speak in the foreign 
language with natives, students, or classmates who have some fluency. 
Aboard ship there is plenty of time for cribbage and reading. Why not 
organize on the language basis? The wardroom library is usually well 
stocked with excellent reading material. It would not require much effort 
to procure certain additional works in various foreign languages. Some of 
the foreign naval journals are excellent. The French, for instance, have a 
dozen or more fine reviews covering a wide range of subjects, including 
fiction and articles on the contemporary scene. A systematic student of 
foreign language tailors his study habits to suit the pattern of his thoughts 
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and activities and uses as many bridges as he can find. An engineer with a 
strong religious background and a love for folk music could find ‘bridging’ 
material by reading foreign technical journals on topics of current interest. 
At chapel he could read the New Testament in a foreign language. His folk 
music, recorded or otherwise, would become more interesting in the foreign 
idiom. Such a man, finding himself at a reception in a foreign port, will not 
gather with his fellow officers, but will spend interesting moments learning 
the views of foreign citizens. His shore leave will not be spent in the bar of 
the largest hotel, for large hotel bars are about the same in any country, but 
he will get out and observe the real aspects of the foreign land. He will note 
that European officers generally speak French and other languages besides 
their native tongue. They often speak them atrociously, but fluently 
(which is the important thing). 

Reading is much more useful than the all-out spoken language school 
would have us believe. Yet is is not enough. Those who have few occasions 
to meet fluent speakers of the language can certainly make use of radio, 
phonograph records, films, plays, etc. For many years my inexpensive 
radio-recorder has supplied me with current short-wave broadcast material 
for playback at a cost less than an average smoker’s budget for tobacco. 
Time in the wardroom mess is not infrequently a bore. The moments | 
remember with most satisfaction are those when a half dozen compatible 
souls would embark on a discussion of some interest after evening chow. 
Such an exchange of opinions might last for several hours, and everyone 
seemed to feel 4 bit wiser afterwards. Ashore and afloat the word could be 
passed as a matter of course that Lieutenant Commander Takoyto will 
meet with interested confréres on such and such an evening to discuss in 
Russian a topic of current interest. At the next happy hour that clever and 
talented artist, Ensign Untel, will sing French songs in the manner of 
Maurice Chevalier. He will be followed by Lieutenant Fulano, who is well 
known for his interpretation of Argentine songs. The possibilities are many 
and the outlay of cash required would be small. Language study, like most 
human activities, demands, above all, interest and patience. After a certain 
point you are on your own; your laboratory is the world. The best linguists 
I know in the fleet were not necessarily 4.0 men in class; they were rather 
men who had the patience and interest to see it through on a career-long 
basis. 

The second administrative phase of language promotion in the Navy, 
the formal instruction and regular testing program, would be essential to 
determine whether we have qualified personnel when we want them. There 
are thousands of people who in their mistaken way claim to speak or read 
certain foreign languages. In a large percentage of these cases the skill is so 
rusty that it is useless. The Soviet Navy follows the language training of its 
naval officers with the assiduousness of the MVD. During the recent con- 
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flict, whenever lend-lease seemed to call for one officer on mission, the 
Soviets would send a dozen. Schools were set up, and English lessons were 
mandatory for all personnel. Texts were written for the course by an Ameri- 
can teacher of English long accustomed to working with the foreign-born. 
After passing several courses of this Technicum, the officer received an 
official designation and 5% increase in pay. Incidentally, when our State 
Department initiated its English teaching centers in South America, it 
could find no better texts for teaching English to foreigners than these same 
Technicum manuals put out for Amtorg. While we certainly have no reason 
to imitate the Soviets in most matters, we may note that as a state estab- 
lished with the avowed purpose of world domination, they have spent tre- 
mendous sums of money on foreign language instruction. To many of us 
their overall results seem mediocre, but :i must be remembered that they 
started with a highly illiterate mass thirty years ago. 

We have indeed put forth considerable effort in language instruction 
since 1940. As a nation, however, our language prejudices appear to be as 
strong as ever. I wonder how many words of German the average American 
officer or enlisted man has learned during the years of occupation in Ger- 
many. Some time ago I returned on a transport from Italy with troops that 
had been in the country for three years. Outside of an officer who had 
studied Italian at home as an American undergraduate, not one of the 
officers had learned any Italian. The obverse side of our language prejudice 
is a naiveté which leads some to believe you can learn a foreign language 
in six months. Try it some time. A talented student can master a great deal 
in six months. He can also lose most of the ground gained in another six 
months without practice. 

We have spent and are spending large sums to develop basic language 
skills. For a comparatively small additional investment of time and money 
we could prevent the present acquisitions from being a 90% loss. 

C. P. LEMIEUX 

United States Naval Academy 
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Realism in the Teachin of horetgn 
Crviltzations 


a language teachers have long recognized the desirability of 
including a certain amount of foreign culture or of civilization material 


in their classes. A study of such material is expected to widen interest in the 
people whose language is being studied and aid in developing an understand- 
ing and appreciation of their way of life. In the New York City Auxiliary 
Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages, the objectives on teaching civiliza- 
tion are stated as follows: ‘The pupils’ contact with various phases of the 
foreign civilization should help him to appreciate the beauties of art, musi 
and literature in general, and, in particular, the achievements in these 
fields by the people whose language he is studying. Skillful correlation with 
other departments of the school should aid considerably in accomplishing 
these onjectives and in emphasizing the close interrelation of human en- 
deavor in all parts of the world. This should in turn result in good taste, a 
taste, oi fairness, tolerance toward other peoples and a strengthening of th 
democratic ideals of our own country. In short, this type of instruction in 
civilization establishes foreign languages as a most significant and vivid 
social science.’’' Other objectives might be added, depending upon the de- 
velopment of related material, but the significance of the whole problem is 
certainly evident. 

No doubt every teacher of foreign languages utilizes civilization mate- 
rial to a greater or lesser degree. Occasionally, courses are planned whic! 
devote much of their time to the presentation of civilization material. This 
article is not attempting to indicate the amount of civilization material 
which should be taught, but rather it intends to point out where emphasis 
might be placed when such material is included in a course. 

Cultural material cannot be classified into two fields, one appropriate for 
use in language classes and the other for such areas as social studies. Most 
cultural material is general in nature and must be selected on the basis of 
course objectives as well as types of students enrolled. With careful planning 
some foreign prose and poetry can be adapted for use in social studies 
classes, even though it has been recognized that, ‘‘Nothing can give us 4 
better insight into the social pattern of a foreign nation than learning its 
language.”? Unlike the Europeans, not many Americans find time to de- 

1 New York (City) Board of Education. Auxiliary Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages, 
New York, 1937, p. 11. 

* Max Oppenheimer, Jr. “Literature and World Understanding,” Modern Language 
Journal (February, 1950) 24: 104. 
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velop the ability to read foreign literature in more than one or two lan- 
guages. For this reason, some use of translations may be necessary, both in 
foreign language and social studies classes. Two difficulties must be recog- 
nized however, when such me terial is to be included: translations are not 
always accurate, and they are frequently not available. 

The appreciation of a foreign peoples’ way of iiving naturally becomes a 
major objective when cultural material is used in a classroom. Appreciation 
can only result from contact with some form of stimulation such as may be 
obtained through music or literature. It is important to recognize that cul- 
tural values should develop “insights, attitudes, anc appreciations as will 
contribute to balance and perspec‘ive in human relations.’’® Such ends are 
acceptable to most teachers, the difficulty lies in finding effective means to 
achieve these ends. The responsibility for finding these means rests upon all 
teachers and ec .cators who help plan the educational programs in our 
American public schools of today. 

It would scarcely be just to claim that teachers alone are to blame for 
the misunderstandings and lack of harmony existing among the peoples of 
the world today, and yet the teachers must accept a share of the responsibil- 
ity for this condition. Reciprocal attempts at understanding each other are 
but initial steps in the direction of harmonious human adjustment, other 
steps must also follow. Mankind has certain universal characteristics, this 
can be recognized from the fact that no one people can limit its cultural 
productions for appreciation and understanding to its people alone; these 
productions are common to all who may come in contact with them. During 
the last World War, despotic groups in some countries did attempt to sup- 
press the music and literature of certain great masters because the latter 
were charged with belonging to inferior races. Such movements did not 
succeed for long. The art which these masters and others produced belong to 
all mankind and not to any one race or people. Yet culture alone will not 
assure harmonious human adjustment. We may well examine the view that 
the development of a culture is a valid means for measuring the degree to 
which a people have become civilized. Achievements of a cultural nature, 
offer no certain assurance that reversion to primitive passions and hates 
on the part of some members of a people will not occur, especially when war 
and economic pressures tend to lift emotional restraints. 

War tends to destroy the culture of any nation. This is especially true 
in the physical field where architectural structures, which often took cen- 
turies to construct, are shattered in a matter of minutes. The music, the 
art and the literature of a people however, are more stable, they may change 
Over a period of time and war may destroy some of them, yet there are some 
phases of each that will live on because they have spread and become a part 


* Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1942. p. 281. 
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of the culture of other peoples as well. A war is not only destructive when 
it occurs, it also tends to destroy, for years to come, the basis for the future 
cultural growth of a people. In the period following the “Thirty Years 
War” in Europe, much of the continent was left in ruin and the people 
became the slaves of poverty and suffering. Nearly a century had to pass 
before this area again became culturally productive. It is not pleasant to 
consider whether a similar fate once more awaits the continent, or possibly 
even the entire world. Any war of tomorrow may destroy much of our 
present-day world civilization. 

For true understanding, the products of a civilization must be inter- 
preted as a part of the people who produce them. The student of today, for 
example, may have difficulty understanding the viewpoints held by the 
characters in such medieval epics as the Waltharilied, if he is not familiar 
with the course primitive life of that day and how the Teutonic tribesmen 
were wont to make light of human suffering in combat. The students’ 
familiarity with such a background should add considerable meaning to the 
taunting remarks flung out by the combatants in such an epic. Further- 
more, if the student is able to find similar characteristics among the later 
descendents of these tribesmen, he should be in a position to draw con- 
clusions that are much more accurate than those resulting from just one 
impression. In this connection, a study of the people of the past with those 
of the present may present some strange problems. For example, should 
we speak of the sadist torturers of modern concentration camps as being 
civilized when we speak of their ancestors as being savages? It may be 
necessary to recognize that civilization is both relative and progressive. 
The temperament and spirit of a people may be recognized by the music, 
the art, the folk lore, and the literature of their day. When these change, 
the characteristics of their culture and civilization have naturally changed. 

The recent war has injected certain factors into the teaching of civiliza- 
tions which can scarcely be overlooked, if students are to obtain a balanced 
and accurate impression of the people whom they are studying. During the 
last decade, foreign language teachers have faced a problem that is both 
unique and unpleasant; frequently the people whose language was being 
studied in their classes, belonged to the forces opposing our nation in wat. 
These opponents were consistently pictured by press and radio as being 
depraved in character. Unfortunately, these charges were found to be true 
in far too many instances, yet no one nation has ever stood alone as being 
completely innocent of, nor completely tainted with, unmoral practices 
during the period of a war. Moral principles have a habit of getting badly 
warped when self preservation becomes a major objective. 

Few teachers are in a better position to recognize the value and im- 
portance of our democratic ideals than those who work with foreign la” 
guages. They can understand the drives and motives of foreign peoples bet- 
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ter because they can speak the same language and thereby more nearly 
experience the same emotional reactions. This view of the value of under- 
standing others by knowing their language, is supported in a statement 
made by a recent traveler to northern Europe. ‘Sweden,’ this observer 
says, “is in a better position to understand Europe than is the United 
States, largely because the Swedes speak the languages of all the larger 
powers and can better interpret their views.’* Foreign language teachers 
are also in an advantageous position to recognize the various forces that 
may cause foreign cultures to break down. This position incurs a dual 
responsibility in that the teacher must aid students in understanding these 
causes and yet the teacher must not appear to be sympathetic with any 
such forces as may be undemocratic in principle. This is a task requiring the 
wisdom of a Solomon and the diplomacy of a Disraeli. Teachers in almost all 
of the foreign languages have been confronted with this situation at one 
time or another. Recently, Spanish teachers have faced the problem of a 
civil war and victorious dictatorship in Spain, German teachers the stigma 
of a Nazi regime in Germany, the French an accusation of collaboration 
with the enemy in France, and the Latin teacher the exploitation under a 
dictatorship of the country where Roman culture once prevailed. In spite 
of all these dif? ~u!ties, however, most foreign language teachers have dealt 
with the problem with reasonable success. The balanced attitudes with 
which their students have gone out to face the world will support such a 
claim. 

American teachers face a dual responsibility during times of war. They 
must help youth appreciate and cherish the ideals of our own nation and at 
the same time aid youth in maintaining a balanced perspective of the war in 
progress. lf this sounds like a confused assignment, it is just that. Anyone 
who lived during the two recent world wars will, I am sure, recognize that 
there was much less war hysteria in the schools and among the people dur- 
ing the recent conflict than in the first. This appears rather remarkable 
when we realize that far more homes suffered personal losses during the 
latter war than during the first. Certainly it cannot be said that there was 
aless resolute purpose to win among the people of our present generation; 
could it be that this change in emotional expression today indicates a more 
purposeful and balanced attitude toward differences between races and 
peoples? Teachers have certainly been privileged to discuss and study 
aspects of such problems more freely during the recent years than at any 
time before. Although enrollments have shifted somewhat between the 
languages during recent years, fewer and fewer schools have dropped a 


‘ This statement was made by Dr. David E. Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology at the 
University of Illinois, after a period of study of the people of Sweden. It appeared in the News 
Gazette of Champaign, Illinois, March 9, 1950, in an article written by N. H. Shere. 
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language just because it has been spoken by the people enlisted in a war 
against us. 

Foreign language teachers have faced another problem during the last 
decade, it has become difficult to present certain aspects of world civiliza- 
tions because of the lack of appropriate illustrative material. Teachers are 
still using old stocks left from the prewar period. Such stocks include visual 
material often of poor quality and often of a propagandized type put out 
by travel bureaus in the late thirties. Many of these bureaus were closed 
during the war and the replacement of such material is now practically 
impossible. The writer believes that some of this material, if still available 
and usable. may be doubly valuable now. It can be used to familiarize the 
student with the culture of the past, and also to document the forces that 
were at work at that time, leading to the disaster which was to follow. There 
are films of this period which show the regimentation of youth into labor 
camps for indirect training for war. Other characteristics of similar signifi- 
cance can also be found; many of these point directly to the restriction of 
human liberty under the hand of dictatorships. 

New films and new illustrations will again make their appearance. These 
will depict a different world to those who once admired the classic beauty 
of the old. Many attractive architectural structures of the past lie now as 
irregular heaps of rubble among vaguely familiar landscapes. Might it be 
possible for students to compare these changes of ‘‘before and after’’ and 
thereby recognize the shameful price which mankind must pay for war? 
Language teachers must accept considerable responsibility for helping 
students recognize and evaluate the factors which have brought about such 
tragedy in the progress of mankind. 

Some language teachers may prefer to deal only with those aspects of an 
unfriendly civilization which appear pleasant or uncontroversial. It is not 
an easy task for a teacher to post attractive illustrations of classic struc- 
tures of the past, to point out their architectural beauty of design, and then 
have to add, “but today these can no longer be seen, they are now just 
heaps of masonry.” Effort and time given toward developing an apprecia- 
tion of the artistic expression of a people who have conceived and con- 
structed such pleasing forms may, after such a comment, appear somewhat 
futile. Yet, we must not forget that today we look at the ruins of old Greek 
and Roman structures and feel little responsibility for their condition. They 
were destroyed long in the past and, although we may regret their loss, 
there is little that can be done today except enjoy their remaining beauty, 
and possibly plan for their partial reconstruction. As we look at the moral 
and physical ruins left by the wars of our generation, however, we must 
accept a considerable share of the responsibility for what has occurred. 
Probably it was necessary to reduce man and his surroundings to this con- 
dition; to argue about this now will profit few of us and restore very little 
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of the loss. Yet, students should not be denied the privilege of studying 
this problem objectively. 

The study of a peoples’ culture will most certainly include samples of 
their significant literature, their folk lore, their traditions, all brought to- 
gether to reveal the inner impulses and thoughts of a race. It has been well 
said that ‘‘The teacher must clothe the bare outline with the living sem- 
blance of the foreign people, picturing vividly their daily life, their environ- 
ment and their reactions thereto, their way of being, as affected by their 
physical surroundings, their history, their traditions, their aspirations and 
ideals. The airn should be to show how a Frenchman, a German, an Italian 
or a Spaniard meets a situation which is common to all mankind; how he is 
what he is as the result of the natural resources and the inherited ideas 
and ideals of his country.’ It is a difficult task to do this thoroughly and 
accurately, and yet teachers must not overlook the cultural material of the 
past, both for its aesthetic value as well as for its instructional purposes. 
Teachers have an excellent opportunity to use the problem approach with 
such material. Units can be constructed which will draw upon some of the 
finest literature, art, and music ever conceived by man. To be fully ap- 
preciated, however, such material cannot be separated from the daily life 
of the people. It must reveal their environment and their reactions to this 
environment, their way of living, as affected by their physical surroundings, 
their past, as affected by their traditions, their aspirations and their ideals. 
Both teacher and student must face squarely the problems connected 
with such a study. They must analyze the causes which lead a people de- 
voted to cultural achievements into the depths of war. Surely a realistic 
attack on such problems should aid youth in uncovering some of the causes 
of war, aid in eliminating these causes, and thereby lead to a more stable 
preservation of peace than has been the result of past efforts. The youth 
of our country can and will think for itself. As the Educational Policies 
Commission has stated so well: ‘tall American youth have the capacity to 
think rationally; all need to develop this capacity, and with it, an appreci- 
ation of the significance of truth as arrived at by the rational process.’ 

Reality has a way of coming before us, whether we wish to face it or 
not. Our students have the right to enjoy the heritage of the past, and of 
understanding the ways of our own people and of the people about us. 
Furthermore, they have the right to examine the reality of the past as well 
as of the present; their problem is to decide the future fate of mankind. 

GILBERT KETTELKAMP 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 


* New York (City) Board of Education, op. cit., p. 9. 
° Education For All American Youth. Washington: National Education Association, 1944, 
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Miguel de Unamuno y sus Cartas 
a **Clarin”’ 


O SON muchas las cartas que M. de Unamuno cruzé con el critico 

asturiano; tampoco sus relaciones fueron muy cordiales por parte del 
ultimo, como veremos. Sin embargo, constituyen un monumento inaprecia- 
ble para la historia del espiritu del genial autor vasco. Era Unamuno (1864 
1936) doce afios mas joven que Clarfn y durante mucho tiempo los escritos 
de Alas removieron en conciencia profundas tempestades. El catedratico de 
Salamanca bebié en las obras de Leopoldo con harta frecuencia, recono- 
ciendo siempre la importante dauda ideolégica que con él habia contraido. 
Unamuno, que seguia paso a paso la evolucién de Clarin y que ansiaba 
ardientemente darse a conocer por entero, aproveché un [util pretexto para 
comunicarse con su maestro. Con fecha 28 de mayo de 1895 escribe D. 
Miguel su primera carta a Clarin, dandose a conocer y haciéndole varias 
observaciones linguisticas sobre un articulo que aquél habia publicado en 
El Imparcial de Madrid. Al final de la epfstola, no puede contener su nervi- 
osa curiosidad, revela el verdadero propésito que le guiaba a escribirle: 
‘““",. usted, que tiene penetracién y experiencia, vera desde luego lo que 
hay de pretexto en la ocasién de que me ha servido para dirigirle esta carta. 
Y no digo mas.’”! Mas tarde, le confiesa haber sido ‘‘uno de sus mAs asiduos 
lectores ....’’? Se encuentra Unamuno en momentos de honda perplejidad 
espiritual; su alma es un hervidero continuo de sentimientos; su mente bulle 
de pensamientos. Quiere dejarse oir en Espafia; tener un ptblico amplio 
saber si sus escritos encierran verdaderas novedades. Y, a la vez, una irre- 
sistible simpatia le arrastra hacia Clarin, figura para él gigantesca y en la 
que ante todo busca su secreto humano, sus congojas intimas. Unamuno era 
todo pasién y todo intelecto; sus cartas se distinguen por un ardor casi 
increible, como si estuvieran tocadas por un oculto fuego de amor inextingul- 
ble. Su aparente soberbia de algunos momentos se desploma ruidosamente 
cuando cree tener un ofdo amigo. Hemos de considerar sus relaciones con 
L. Alas como una verdadera tempestad sentimental, un huracdn afectivo 
que todo lo borra, y que no deja de ser nunca viril, vibrante, impetuoso. 
Clartn no llegé a entender la fuerza psicolégica y la sinceridad angustiosa 
del vasco; parece haberle escrito poco y sin entusiasmo. Si M. Pelayo se 
mostr6é poco intimo con Alas, éste se mantuvo cortésmente alejado de las 
frases tumultuosas de Unamuno. ¢Cémo pudo estar tan ciego? 


' Epistol, de 1941, p. 46X55. 
* Op. cit., p. 49, 31 mayo 1895. 
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No se habia ocultado a la perspicacia del Catedrdtico de Griego la 
metamorfosis espiritual de Leopoldo: ‘‘He seguido con interés y cuidado la 
ultima direccién de usted, su periodo mistico en cierto modo, y tanto su 
articulo necrolégico acerca del P. Ceferino, como ‘Chiripa’, como otros 
trabajos de usted, me han sugerido milideas .. . .”’ Unamuno quiere entrar 
en seguida en el terreno de las confidencias: ‘‘Yo también tengo mis ten- 
dencias misticas....’’* Y, a este propésito, le cuenta el argumento de un 
cuento que piensa escribir, de indole autobiogratica, acerca de un joven muy 
religioso que llega a perder la fe. Concluye: “‘Hasta que tenga el hombre el 
cristianismo en la médula no tendra otro remedio que conservar sus formas; 
sin forma no hay conciencia y por éstas tiene que pasar lo que haya de 
organizarse en el hond6n del espiritu.’’® Clara se ve aqui la actitud religiosa 
de Unamuno, para quien el amor a Dios ha de llevarse tan en lo intimo del 
alma que no haga falta luego creer en El. En esta y en otros puntos es lo 
mas probable que los dos escritores coincidiesen plenamente: ambos pasaron 
de las creencias mas arraigadas a la pérdida de su ideal y, finalmente, 
volvieron al cristianismo, entendido segun una concepcién muy particular y 
nada rutinaria. Para los dos, el sentimiento religioso se convierte en una 
obsesién, en el problema central de Ja vida; a él ligan la reaccién ante la 
muerte y el mas alld, el destino de la propia obra literaria, la vocacién 
artistica y la vida en el hogar. 

Seguin Unamuno, el mérito supremo del escritor era hacer pensar a sus 
lectores, y este mérito lo reconocia como existente en Clarin: ‘‘Es usted no 
ya el primero, casi el unico escritor espafiol que me hace pensar’ es “El 
literato y pensador espafiol a quien debo mas ideas, gérmenes de ideas y 
cabos de hilo.’’? He aquf un nuevo aspecto de Clarin; ya no es sélo el hombre, 
0 el novelista, o el critico sino el pensador, el renovador de ideas en Espafia. 
A Unamuno se debe este juicio tan verdadero, que hoy esta plenamente 
justificado. Tampoco deja de notar el autor vasco la mayor amplitud de 
criterio que se traslucia con los afios en la obra de Alas: “‘A usted, como a D. 
Marcelino (M. Pelayo) con los afios se le va ensanchando y serenando el 
criterio, que nunca creo fué cerrado.’’® 

Gracias a estas cartas rebosantes de entusiasmo, logr6 Unamuno que 
Clarin publicase algunos articulos sobre sus trabajos literarios. Faltaba, sin 
embargo, la prueba decisiva. Unamuno envia en diciembre de 1896 al 
critico asturiano su novela Paz en la guerra, obra amorosante cuidada y 
constitufda, de cardcter autobiogrAfico, y en cuya composicién invirtié siete 


* Op. cit., p. 53, 31 mayo 1895. 
‘ Op. cit., ibidem. 
’ Op. cit., p. 54. 

Op. cit., p. 57. 
* Op. cit., p. 61, 2 octubre 1895. 
‘Op. cit., p. 64, idem. 
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anos. Esperaba las palabras de su amigo con enorme curiosidad e inquietud, 
pues siempre consider6 el vasco esta novela suya como hija predilecta de su 
espiritu. Pasa el tiempo, corren los meses, y Clarfn no da muestras d 
interesarse por ella, ni siquiera de haberla leido. Unamuno sufre una dolo- 
rosa impresién, pero sabe callar. Al fin, cuatro aflos después, con motivo de 
haber publicado Alas un articulo sobre los Tres ensayos de Unamuno, éste |e 
dirige una extensisima carta. Alli juega Unamuno su Ultima carta con 
Clarin, volcandose por entero en la contidencia, desgarrando su alma a 
fuerza de asombrosa sinceridad y de genial inspiracién. Es dudoso que 
exista en ninguna lengua carta tan desnuda, humana y que revele tan im- 
placable sufrimiento como ésta: ‘‘Esta carta va a ser una confesién, voy a 
desnudarme en ella y alguna vez a desnudarle el concepto que de usted 
tengo formado.’’® Nada detiene a Unamuno en esta confesién espiritual; se 
muestra tal como es; reconoce sus deudas con Clarin; el deseo de triunfar en 
la literatura; los reproches que él] y otros dirigen al maestro; su desilusién 
ante el silencio de Leopoldo sobre Paz en Ja guerra .. . Se toma a si mismo 
como simbolo de la juventud estudiosa y exhorta a Clarin a que hable sobre 
ella y la defienda. Por estas paginas estremecidas cruza el alma atormentada 
de Unamuno, presa de cambios subitos, oscilante entre Ja humildad y el 
orgullo, entre la amarga ironia y la veneracién casi filial. El mondlogo se 
convierte a veces en didlogo frenético, convulso, alcanzando un patetismo 
espiritual inolvidable. Para poder ser mas sincero todavia, habla de si mismo 
en tercera persona. Ante todo, trata de mostrar a Leopoldo la identidad 
espiritual que entre ellos existe; cémo los dos han sido igualmente incompre- 
didos y calumniados por la multitud: **Y é] (Unamuno), que ve cudn ma! 
juzgan estos flujos y reflujos de su conciencia, veia con cuanta ligereza 
juzgan de la actitud de usted en materia religiosa.’’!® 

La critica de Alas sobre sus Tres Ensayos indigna a Unamuno por ser 
demasiado h4bil e insincera, por dejar caer, como al descuido, afirmaciones 
hirientes sobre su falta de originalidad. Apasionadamente detiende sus 
ideas... ‘‘... pues bien, amigo Alas, yo creo que si, que aquel Unamuno 
‘fuerte, nuevo original’ (eran frases de Clarin) .. . , lo es, no porque piense 
cosas nuevas (asi no lo es nadie), sino porque las piensa con toda el alma y 
todo el cuerpo. Y su originalidad esta en el modo de decirlas. jLa aprecia en 
tanto el pobre!’ Pero pronto el autor de Paz en /a guerra salta a la suplica 
emotiva, buscando el corazén del maestro: “. 
rodeos, como a un hermano a quien se quiere guiar, como a un hermano, 
Clarify como a un hermano (al describir esto se me turba la vista); digame 
lo que ve en mi digno de correccion .. . .””"* Acaso nadie haya aconsejado a 


. digame sin ambages nl 


® Op. cit., p. 84, 9 mayo 1900. 
10 Op. cit., p. 90, idem. 
1 Op. cit., p. 92, idem. 
12 Op. cit., p. 94, idem. 
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Clartn con tanto amor y generosidad como Unamuno. Véanse estas pala- 
bras: ‘i Oh, amigo Clarfn, si una vez lograse usted despojarse del hombre que 
tantos enemigo le ha creado y...abriese la puerta de su juicio critico 
intimo, y hablase con absoluta sinceridad de nuestro movimiento literario!’”™ 
Creyo comprender los sufrimientos de su maestro al tener que componer 
criticas poco sentidas: “Porque el publico no es justo con usted; a mi 
quisieron Ccomerme Vivo una vez que puse a usted sobre Menéndez Pelayo, 
como propulsor de nuestra cultura, y afladi que este es frio siempre y usted 
tiene calor de alma.’ Pide a gritos verse libre de la leyenda de ‘‘oscuro”’ 
y de “‘sabio”’ que pesaba sobre él; desea que Clarin lea Paz en la guerra; 
Tengo la debilidad 
de fustigar mas a los que mds quiero, porque, por quererlos, los quisiera 


solicita su amistad sincera. Y confiesa finalmente: 
como deben ser, en consonancia con su hombre interior. . .’’ 

Al dia siguiente, Unamuno escribe de nuevo a Clarfn, casi arrepentido de 
haberse expresado con tal sinceridad, pero confia en que sus palabras no 
seran mal interpretadas. Ya no hay ninguna carta mds de D. Miguel. Por 
desgracia, las de Clarfn no se conservan. Este dramatico episodio acabé 
probablemente asi, sin que Leopoldo percibiese la grandeza efectiva del 
joven e impetuoso vasco, el mas espanol de los escritores modernos de su 
patria, el pensador que habria de suceder a Clarfin en la dura tarea de 
renovar la espiritualidad nacional. 

EMILIO CLOCCHIATTI 

Fairfield University 

13 Op. cit., p. 95, idem. 

4 Op. cit., p. 96, idem. 

16 Op. cit., p. 98, idem. 
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Notes and News 


Far Eastern Exchange of Persons Program 


One of the most influential groups ever brought to this country under this program arrived 
in New York at the beginning of October. There are in this group six leading Japanese judges, 
including Kotaro Tanaka, the new Chief Justice of Japan’s Supreme Court, and they will be 
here for several weeks observing the organization and function of the American judicial system 
rhe judges will spend most of their time in Washington, D.C., and in New York City, par- 
ticipating in seminars with Federal and State judges and law professors to help them under- 
stand the nature and theory of our judicial system. The purpose of this mission is to give six 
of their mest prominent judges a real grasp of democratic ideas and of quick, efficient, practical 
administration. The project, which is being administered by the Institute of International 
Education, is part of the Department of the Army’s Far Eastern Exchange Program in 
augurated by General MacArthur in 1949. 


Fellowships Under Inter-American Cultural Relations 


The United States Office of Education, in cooperation with the Department of State, 
announces the availability of fellowships to United States graduate students as provided under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 

During the next academic year, the following countries probably will receive students 
from the United States: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Students desirous of making application should write to the Division of International 
Relations, American Republics Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Latin American Institute of Mississippi Southern College 


The LAI will offer a six week course, from January 8 through February 17, in the ““Meth- 
ods of Teaching English” for Latin American teachers of English. The Institute is also offering 
quarterly a special English orientation course for Latin American students, business men, 
teachers, secretaries, and, in general, people who consider a knowledge of English necessary. 
Dr. Melvin G. Nydegger is the Director of the Institute of Latin American Studies. 


Dr. A. M. Withers Honored 


The American Classical League has awarded annually Citations to individuals outside the 
classics ranks for service in behalf of the humanities. Dr. Withers of Concord College received 
the following Citation: 

The American Classical League, firmly believing that our modern American Civilization 
has received a rich inheritance from the culture of Greece and Rome, and this legacy must be 
fully preserved for the welfare of our country and its citizens, present and to be, since a genera- 
tion severed from its inherited past is no master of its present or its future, and furthermore, 
wishing to bestow a token of honor upon those who are like-minded and whose time and efforts 
have been generously spent in upholding these ideals, hereby cites A. M. Withers for meri- 
torious and distinguished service in behalf of the humanities in American life. We congratulate 
Dr. Withers. 
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Miami University Honors Dr. Roy Temple House 


At the summer commencement on September 1, Miami University conferred upon Dr. 
Roy Temple House the degree of Doctor of Letters honoris causa. Dr. House has devoted his 
life to the cause of modern languages, and one of his outstanding contributions has been the 
magazine Books Abroad. This publication has enjoyed great success under the guidance of Dr. 
House, and it has become especially valuable to publishers all over the world as an outlet to 
the American reading public. Through this publication Dr. House has enabled American 
readers especially to become familiar with the great thoughts and ideas of world writers, 
thereby definitely promoting a better understanding of the peoples of the world. Dr. House is 
he author of many textbooks and critical articles. In repeating some of the accomplishments 
mentioned in the Citation, we wish to add our little bit of recognition to man who has been a 
long and faithful worker in our field and who has done so much for foreign languages. 


Foreign Language Conference Meetings—University of Buffalo 

An important conference was held at the University of Buffalo on October 27-28. The 
Classical Association and most of the modern language associations of the State of New York 
cooperated. There were sectional meetings for the Classics, French, German, and Spanish, 
and the General Session on the 27th held three Panel discussions: “Teacher Training and Student 
Progress,” “Language Apathy and Doom,” and “Teacher Training and Certification.” Dr. J. 
Alan Pfeffer, president of the Foreign Language Division, New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Western Zone, was the chairman for the Friday meeting, and Dr. Thomas Raymond 
McConell, Chancellor of the University of Bufialo, brought greetings to the Meeting. 

The chairman for the Saturday meeting was Dr. Charles A. Choquette, president of the 
New York State Federation, and the principal address was given by Dr. Albert J. George, 
chairman of the Romance Language Department, Syracuse University. There were reports of 
the various committees, and election of Officers. 


Annual Foreign Language Conference—New York University 
The special topic for the Seventeenth Annual Foreign Language Conference, at New York 
University, was “Foreign Languages for Life Adjustment.” Thisalways important conference 
was held on Saturday, November 4. There were Panel and General Discussions, and there were 
sectional Meetings for French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. A 
fuller account of this meeting will be given when the Official Report is completed. 


In order to assure uninterrupted delivery of The Journal, members whose subscriptions 
will expire with the December Number, should renew them now, either through their regional 
associations or directly through the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Reviews 


HUEBENER, THEODORE, AND FINOCCHIARO, Mary, English for Spanish 
Americans. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1950, pp. 426-+ xiii. Price 
$2.40. 


The recent influx of immigrants from Latin American countries makes this book a par- 
ticularly timely offering. It is only those who, like this reviewer, have at some time or other 
attempted to present the English language for the use of non-English speakers, that can thor. 
oughly realize the amount of time, painstaking work and loving care that has gone into English 
for Spanish Americans. 

The English language, according to those who propose it for international use, is said to be 
grammatically simple. This, of course, is quite true if we are willing to use it in Pidgin form 
But authentic American English, as spoken by our man in the street, is anything but simple 
if one wants to use it correctly, idiomatically, like a native morteamericano. Take, for example 
the minute social and semantic distinctions between “I have not,” “I haven’t,” “I don’: 
have,” “I do not have,” “‘I haven’t got’; the tricky use of our verbal auxiliaries (shall, will 
should, would, may, might, etc.); the infinite pitfalls of our combinations of simple verbs with 
prepositions (“to see something through,” “to see through something”); the matter of word- 
order, which makes our syntax quite as involved as the Chinese, however easy may be our 


morphology; the endless difficulties of pronunciation and spelling, embodied in “rules” which 
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are compiled only to be broken. Then multiply these and similar troubles by at least two, t 
make allowance for previous language habits, and you will have a very faint picture of th 
problems besetting teachers of all grades in cities like New York and Los Angeles, wher 
Puerto Ricans and Mexicans abound. 

The authors of English for Spanish Americans are more than equal to their allotted task 
As linguistic specialists with a consummate pedagogical training, they are familiar with ever 
snare that the English language sets for the Spanish speaker, and they encircle it with an 
effortless grace that arouses admiration. They do this with very little outward reference to th 
native language of the prospective students (the entire book is a monument to the deftest 


+} 


species of direct methodology), yet one is at every step conscious that the actual needs of those 
Spanish-speaking students are in the background, never forgotten, never overlooked. 

The book is functional from beginning to end. The units are flexible and easily adapta)! 
to the needs of any particular group. Oral proficiency is everywhere stressed, yet the writte! 
language is nowhere treated as an unwanted stepchild. The choice of topics and materials is @ 
that could be desired. tying in at all points with the natural experiences of the students, in the 
home, in the school, in the streets. It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a single stilted 
made-to-order phrase in the entire work. The vocabularies are useful, practical, up-to-date 
Practice in troublesome English phonemes is in accord with the most recently develope 
linguistic methods. 

It is easy to prophesy that this book will be very extensively used in all school syste ms of 
localities where the Spanish-speaking element is numerous. What is not so easy is to envisagt 
the added possibilities offered by a work of this nature. There is, for example, the matter of 2 
adaptation that would render its use possible in the Spanish-speaking countries themselves 
What greater boon for students of English in the schools of Mexico, Cuba and Argentina tha. 
a book of this kind, which brings to its readers not merely idiomatic North American Englis’, 
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but also a keen insight into our customs, viewpoints and thoughtways? Very slight modifica- 
tions would make it acceptable for speakers of French, of Italian, of German. We hope the 
authors and publishers will give this matter some thought. 
Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


Cuamson, AnprRE, L’ Auberge de l’Abime, edited by Frederick Lehner. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949, pp. xx+252. Price, $2.00. 


In the realm of contemporary literature the designation of a work as a novel is not highly 
enlightening, since that genre has come to mean almost any literary composition that is not in 
verse. L’ Auberge de l’Abime is a “dramatic story” about a demobilized lieutenant of Napo- 
leon’s army passing through the Cévennes. This novel has a historical basis with rich regional 
overtones and some psychological and philosophical embellishments. 

The editor’s Introduction introduces the author and the novel (background and some 
analysis). There is also a list of Chamson’s works. 

Nearly all the footnotes have to do with place-names; many of the explanations were 
supplied by the author. 

The questionnaire is quite thorough. Much of it calls for a kind of oral composition, a very 
useful exercise for students that can stand the gaff. 

For the most part, the Vocabulary is adequate and reliable, but a number of unusual 
words and expressions are not explained: e.g., Félix tire... at coup de bras (page 39, lines 
11-12), Le viewx hurlait . .. comme une béte au ferme (page 41, lines 7-8, cf. page 115, line 15), 
Le cheval .. . hennit doucement et se rassembla (page 51, lines 19-21), I/ tirerait un peu au renard 
(page 51, line 23), Elle allait . . . incendier les écarts (page 64, lines 12-13), D’un rétablissement, 
il se hissa (page 86, line 7, also line 9), .. . 11 avait dia hériter d’ une chevrotine (page 113, lines 14- 
15),... le cheval était en plein mouché (page 113, lines 17-18), Le cheval . . . s’encapuchonnait 
(page 141, lines 2-5), .. . tu as rapporté les trois sueurs (page 144, lines 21-22), La vieille était 
bien morte, sur le lit tout en hauteur (page 159, line 22), Ca vous esquinte (page 172, line 1). 

The Larousse du X Xe siécle clarifies some of the equine mannerisms (tirer au renard, s’en- 
capuchonner) and such words as écarts, rétablissement, and esquinte, but others remain obscure. 

There are no serious errata, never more than one accent or one letter in any single instance 

a dozen all together). 

L’Auberge de  Abime is very readable, even refreshing. It would make a likely second- 
year text or fit into a course in the contemporary French novel. 

Henry L. RoBINsON 

Baylor University 


BERNARD, JEAN-JACQUES, Nationale 6, edited by Alexander Y. Kroff and 
Karl G. Bottke. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1950, pp. 
xxxi+159. Price, $1.90. 


College editions of the works of Jean-Jacques Bernard are quite rare. The editors refer to 
an edition of Martine and overlook an edition of Le Secret d’Arvers (in Four French Plays of the 
Twentieth Century, edited by Elliott M. Grant, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949). 

An Introduction provides the necessary background concerning the author, the so-called 
théitre du silence, and Nationale 6. There are also a list of the author’s dramatic works and a 
selected bibliography of critical studies. 

The apparatus consists of footnotes on allusions and textual difficulties, a questionnaire for 
oral practice, and a vocabulary. The editors point out that a play like this one can serve at 
least two purposes: as a relatively simple but thoroughly native text for second semester stu- 
dents or as an exemplar of the contemporary French theater. 

This is not the place to engage in literary criticism or controversy, but it might be said in 
passing that to one steeped in the classics (French classics, that is), Bernard seems rather flou. 
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Adapting Verlaine’s question about rhyme to the matter of silent eloquence, one is prompted 
to ask: Sil’on n’y veille, elle ira jusqu’on? 

The editing is entirely adequate, and the text is accurate. The attractive cover and the 
photographs of the first Parisian performance of the play are worthy of mention. A few minor 
oversights, which serve to emphasize the near-perfection of the text, may be noted here. 

Page 27, line 12: Ah! ¢a (pronoun) should read Ah/ ¢d (adverb)—see also Vocabulary. 

Page 29, line 5: FRANCINE should read ANTOINE. 

Page 95, line 6: Qu’est-ce que? . . . should read Qu’est-ce que . . . ? (Qu’est-ce que? is certainly an 
incomplete question.) 

Page 98, line 2: a footnote seems called for; the meaning of dénouement ... pas trés public is not 
altogether clear. 

In the Vocabulary, aise should be marked as feminine and amouracher as reflexive. 

The addition of Nationale 6 to the college repertory of centemporary French literature 
helps to bring us all up to date. 

Henry L. RosBinson 

Baylor University 


KEATING AND ELRIDGE, Souvenirs de France, New York, American Book 
Co., 1949, pp. 194, Price, $2.40. 


This new book by Keating and Eldridge for second-semester college French classes will 
seem a welcome change to the language-teacher who has been reading those same Dumas ex- 
cerpts for so many years, or those meager dialogues which try to introduce everyday French 
vocabulary in the most uninspiring manner. The forced humor in most of these conversational 
texts has always seemed to me to be a weak representative of either the rich humor or the quick 
wit of the French. I have often heard students complain that such books are an insult to the 
average college intelligence. 

In Souvenirs de France the authors give their impressions of French life. The book does 
justice to the college-level student. It is a mature appreciation of French civilization without 
being in any way a depreciation of ours. Since so many students who study French now, plan 
to go abroad with the various exchange programs now in efiect, a book of this sort is an in- 
valuable asset in preparing them to understand and appreciate the differences in our ways of 
life. 

Souvenirs de France is divided into five parts containing approximately seven chapters 
each. Each subdivision deals with one aspect of French culture or civilization, and the authors 
attempt to bring to light those things in the French way of life which differ from ours. The 
French “pension” is described and discussed, certain worthy ones of the “‘pensionnaires” are 
described, certain customs like the “réveillon” and the “café au lait” are given due attention. 
Then there is one section on Paris and student life, another on artists and writers in France, 
another on the French provinces, and finally the section on the French “lycée,” which is prob- 
ably the most interesting to the American student. There is no obvious attempt to be funny in 
these anecdotes or descriptions, and yet, when there is humor, it arises out of the people and 
the situations which are being described. 

Another inestimable benefit to be derived from the book is due to the fact that there are 
no notes. For comparison’s sake, I found as many as twelve notes in a paragraph of average 
length in a text of the Dumas variety. Add to the twelve notes the confusion of many difficult 
French names, and I think that the student who can manage to acquire fluency in reading 
French is the rare one. Having no notes naturally implies that the instructor will be qualified to 
explain all idioms and “argot”; but, with the present rate of student exchange from France, 
the teacher who is not sure of some present-day idioms and “argot’’ can easily get the necessary 
information. Thus the student acquires a fluency in reading without constantly having to refer 
to notes. There are French questions, based on the text, in the back of the book, and most ol 
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these questions can be used as a jumping-off point for class conversation or discussion. 

Even the binding itself reminds one of those pretty French editions which one can usually 
obtain of certain classics. The sketches which are scattered throughout the book are also 
charming and in good taste. 

MADELEINE OLIVIER 

Tidane University 


Stock, DoRA AND STOCK, Marie, Recueil de lectures. Boston, D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1950; pp. vi+125 Exercises, Vocabulary and Notes. 
Price, $1.72. 

The editors wanted to 
student at the intermediate stage of the study of French.” That is, one can agree with them, 
not an easy task, “for at this stage the language must not be too difficult, and yet the ideas 
must not be juvenile.” It is even harder than they imagined, for the high-school and the college 


‘assemble suitable reading material for the high-school or college 


student are not at a stage, but at two rather widely separated stages. There may be six to eight 
years involved, and at a period in life when each year counts much. Although we do not always 
have adult minds to teach in college, we must give our students a more realistic and contro- 
versial fare than would be advisable in high school. Though many of the selections in Recueil de 
lectures have previously appeared in collections intended for college use, the general impression 
one gains from the book is that it will be more acceptable in secondary schools. 

Whether or not singing is an effective language-teaching device, one associates it with sec- 
ondary schools and women teachers. How many male college instructors plan to lead their 
students in the singing of ‘‘Il est né le divin enfant” this Christmas? The reviewer, a monotone 
who had the courage to do that a few years ago as a high-school teacher, has no such plans for 
the present. Yet that song and the others (with piano accompaniment) may be a real attraction 
tomany. The other titles are: “Marianne s’en va-t-au moulin,” “C’est l’aviron qui nous méne,” 
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“Gai lon la, gai le rosier,” ‘‘Les anges dans nos campagnes,”’ “Dans cette étable.” 

While it is not explicitly so identified, this book is almost surely a Canadian endeavor, 
though perhaps not a French-Canadian one. The reviewer, being but two generations removed 
irom the soil of Québec province, could be expected to be prejudiced in its favor. In general, 
however, the reading selections have been a disappointment. 

It does not matter that the book could almost carry 1900, rather than 1950, as a copy- 
right date. To crave the new for its own sake while scorning the old for its years is childish. 
What was really worth reading in 1900 still is. Unfortunately, much that we find in school 
texts published a few decades back was not worth reading. Surviving editors need feel no 
slight, however, for much of the contemporary stuff we have been getting is not either. 

It is splendid to find Verlaine’s Le ciel est, pardessus le toit . . . in an intermediate reader. It 
is easily translated, but those who can get students to appreciate it are teachers indeed, and 
there is no higher praise than being called a good teacher. The editors have discovered a poem 
by Chateaubriand, Le M ontagnard exilé, which is pleasant and, for Chateaubriand, simple. It 
Can serve as an instructive contrast to the Verlaine poem; forced simplicity and true inspira- 
tion. Le Savetier et le financier completes the verse, along with Hugo’s A prés la Bataille, in which 
Hugo’s magnanimous father is attacked by a wounded enemy to whom he was being charitable 
(... une espéce de Maure, Saisit un pistolet qu’il étreignait encore, Et vise mon pére en criant: 
“Carambal’’), 

No matter how often they have been used in our texts, it is justifiable to use such old 
favorites (“chestnuts,” if you wish) as La Parure and La Derniére Classe. The latter can still 
move us today, when the mistreatment of conquered populations is a constant scandal to the 
just. Losing the right to one’s language is a familiar tragedy. Le Secret de maitre Cornille, 
though, is an insipid thing to draw from such a delightful source as Daudet’s mill, but perhaps 
the livelier pieces would have been offensive to the ones likely to adopt this collection—very 
Proper and conservative people, one should imagine. 
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Other selections include Maurois’s La Conversion du soldat Brommit; France’s Les Pains 
noirs, in which a Florentine banker dreams of the Archangel Michael and is led to mend his 
sinful ways; Propos de chasse (Paul Aréne) and Le Cas étrange de M. Bonneval (Pierre Chain 
very light material indeed; Le Fer d cheval (Louis Fréchette) and Le Travail (Adjutor Rivard 
These latter two are French-Canadian writings that add little luster to the literature of New 
France, the first being silly and contrived, the second, sentimental and obvious. Finally there is 
Labiche’s vaudeville, La Grammaire, which the uncritical can enjoy for its own sake, while t! 
more sophisticated may look upon it as an amusing museum-piece. 

One often finds a few perfunctory exercises at the end of readers which were obviously put 
there at the request of the publishers and which show pretty clearly that the editor hardly had 
his heart in them. Such is not the case here; the editors have clearly worked out their mate 
carefully, and their exercises are the strong point of their book. Their purpose is “to develo 
facility in comprehension and in expression,”’ but the method is not entirely “direct,” ther 
being English sentences to translate. One set of exercises contains questions designed to test 
the understanding of the reading selections without the use of English. Another includes a 
variety of devices to increase the student’s vocabulary and to fix certain grammar points 
Still another suggests topics for composition. There is also a “short, systematic review o/ 
pronunciation.” All unusual pronunciations, all notes on idioms, and all biographical informa- 
tion have been put in the end vocabulary. This was probably an economy move (the wh 
format is modest), but it seems a sensible way to do things. 

EDWARD HARVEY 

Kenyon College 


BuLLock, HAZEL JANE, Grammaire Francaise; Méthode Orale. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949, pp. 299. Price, $2.50. 


How daring to compile a grammar—especially one destined for oral emphasis—without 
any text for inspiration (i.e. for the student to twist and hand in as devoirs). This book of 250 
pages of grammar has a vocabulary at the end, but none to accompany each lesson. There ar 
no composition subjects indicated. 

Passing over these omissions or innovations, we find that the book has been carefull; 
thought out. Each chapter has a grammar section followed by an Etude de Mots. The latter 
sometimes supplements the grammar by giving exceptions that could not be fitted into th 
grammar frame, sometimes explaining knotty problems; then come Exercices, usually requests 
for irregular-verb drill and some fill-in exercises. Lastly there is a meaty group of about twenty 
English sentences covering the current lesson and review material. These are excellent and 
contain well-chosen idioms. Imagination and good sense are evidenced here, but less imagina- 
tion is shown in asking the students in every lesson throughout the book to complete the sam 
series they had in Lesson I. 

The introduction has a good exposition of pronunciation and intonation. Phonetic symbols 
are used here and also a scheme of lines of varying length placed on different levels to indicate 
inflexion. As usual in isolated sentences there may be several interpretations, and Miss 
Bullock’s way may not be ours. Certainly none is wrong, but we should like to discuss them— 
more interesting to a colleague than to the student for whom this text is intended. I quote from 
the preface: “This material has been offered to students who have had at least two years of 
high school work in French, where there was little opportunity for oral practice.” 

It is a relief to find a book with references to pages and not to unfindable paragraphs 
with innumerable subheadings. As I was going through Miss Bullock’s book, I made notes of 
essential points which I felt were being omitted. Before I had finished the appendix, I had 
nearly all these items checked off. The material may not be treated in the order we expect, but 
it is all there, and more, too. I was pleased to find, for example, directions for the use of 
prepositions with names of states like Arizona. Sometimes I felt that there were too many 
examples, but surely this is an error on the generous side; better too bulky than too technical. 
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The rules are in French followed when necessary by a few words in English—just enough to 
set the student straight. 

Here are a few random comments addressed to the author in case of a revised edition. 
Why the long-winded term com plément d’objet direct? Isn’t it rather mean to ask for the future 
of espérer without special explanation? How about a little discourse on the use of the passé 
simple, the use of demi versus moitié, and the latest spelling of grand-mére? Why drag in the 
passé surcomposé? The omission of the plus-que-parfait on page 207 must be accidental. The 
insertion of the complete conjugations of avoir and étre between the simple and compound 
tenses of other verbs in the appendix struck me as peculiar; on the other hand I liked the juxta- 
position of the présent and passé composé of the verbs (pp. 216 ff.). Tense names or at least 
abbreviations would help the student on page 219 etc. Some of the negative and interrogative 
forms could be condensed to advantage. In the abridged irregular verb forms I think the stu- 
dent would rather have all the present tense together. To clarify the distinction between, “II 
est médecin” and “C’est un médecin” the author could easily have these as answers to two 
different questions. 

This grammar has been prepared for the thoughtful student, one who is able to take large 
doses without the sugar-coating of artificial texts or the more doubtful appeal of isolated 
literary passages and examples. The author says this work is in part the result of teaching 
soldiers in the Army Specialized Training Program. It has much practical value. Had it a more 
complete index, it would be an invaluable reference book for high-school and some college 
courses for grammar points and supplementary drill. The student who digests this book will 
have a highly acceptable manner of expressing himself in French. 

Kem 

The Girls’ Letin School of Chicago 


Dumas, Le Collier de la Reine. Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée and Aurea 
Guinnard. Macmillan, New York, 1950, pp. xili+231. Price, $1.60. 


Le Collier de la Reine is the fourth in a series of reading texts by the same editors; its 
predecessors are L’Ami Bob, L’Ombre, and Les Mystéres de Paris. These are graded readers 
featuring an increasing vocabulary radius; the total vocabulary of Le Collier de la Reine is 2069 
words. The editorial apparatus consists of paragraphs about French civilization that are 
pertinent to the story, written in English, and placed at the head of some of the chapters; foot- 
notes explaining names, idioms, and vocabulary beyond the established radius; exercises in “oral 
composition,” synonyms (a valuable procedure if distinctions are made), and idioms—or 
alternately grammar and word-study; and finally the basic vocabulary. The book has a paper 
cover. 

The story itself, replete with intrigue or plain and fancy double-crossing, is based on a 
historical incident which marks the beginning of the unpopularity of Marie-Antoinette. Pro- 
fessors Bovée and Guinnard have accomplished an enormous task of condensation and re- 
weaving. A few observations, however. The editors saw fit to deprive the prince-cardinal de 
Rohan of his ecclesiastical connections, but slipped on pages 82 and 100 (also the title Mon- 
Seigneur appears there and elsewhere). Incidentally, the rascal signed his name Louis de Rohan, 
not Edouard (page 101, line 7). Mlle. de Taverney and the princesse de Lamballe have appar- 
ently been fused (page 61). Occasional present subjunctives in past sequence are somewhat out 
of key. 

Peccadilloes of commission concern single letters mostly (including inconsistencies in 
capitalization). In the following list, corrections appear in parentheses. Page 12, line 28 petit 
(petite); page 17, line 24 Wein (Wien); page 18, line 5 1755 (1756); page 30, line 2 entr’autres 
(entre autres); page 34, line 10 héroisme (héroisme); page 38, line 29 monsieur La Pérouse (mon- 
Sieur de La Pérouse) ; page 51, line 26 porte (portiére); page 54, line 23 Comment vous n’aviez pas 
deviné (Comment, vous etc.); page 72, line 11 le (la); page 76, line 1 parait (paratt); page 77, line 
28 fut (fit); page 97, line 20 négotiation (négociation) ; page 101, line 1 laquelle( lesquelles); page 
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119, line 31 il crut son devoir de V'informer (il crut devoir Pinformer or il crut qwil était de son 
devoir de informer); page 128, line 14 Le reine (La reine); page 136, line 32 témoignait le rude 
combat (témotgnait du rude combat); page 137, line 23 Comment elle nie (Comment, elle nie!) ; page 
162, line 17 me (me); page 162, line 19 I] en est fini (C’est fint); page 164, line 28 firent un grand 
cas (firent grad cas); page 182 onclusion (conclusion); page 184 Wever (Weber); page 188 desoin 
(besoin). There are a few minor oversights of form or meaning in the Vocabulary, which need 
not be listed. 

Peccadilloes of omission concern meanings of words and idioms that are sure to disconcert 
beginners. In the following list, definitions appear in parentheses. Page 32, line 13 flamme 
(pennant); page 53, line 27 délicat (refined); page 56, line 6 partie (‘lark’); page 74, line 9 fond 
(crown); page 75, line 1 regretter (to regret the loss of); page 79, line 5 aprés? (what of it?); page 
81, line 3 se prend (is caught); page 87, line 2 Laissez-mot faire (Leave everything to me); page 
93, line 1 entrainé (carried away); page 94, line 26 pénétre (affects deeply); page 102 DECEP- 
TIONS (disappoint ments); page 151, line 2 convaincu (earnest). 

Students will probably enjoy Le Collier de la Reine although it is not on a par with the 
more familiar perennials of Dumas. Whatever faults the historical novel may have, it makes 
history come alive and leads the reader on. Anything that can inveigle students into reading in 
a foreign language is a welcome ally. 

HENRY L. ROBINSON 

Baylor University 


DronisotTtI, C., AND Grayson, C , Early Italian Texts. Oxford. Basil Black- 
well. 1949. 170 pp. Price, 8/6 net. 


The present collection has gathered together in an attractive volume the early texts of 
both Italian language and literature. The authors possess a very thorough knowledge of the 
field, and have perused most carefully the works of the many distinguished English, German 
and Italian scholars who have preceded them. They have consulted not only the Crestomazia 
by the great Monaci, the Romanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch by Meyer Liibke, and the 
Vidgar Latin by Charles H. Grandgent, works that are basic for any philological study of the 


Italian vernacular, but also the contributions to this study that we owe to contemporary 
Italian researchers: A. Schiaffini (Test? Antichi Fiorentini del Dugento, 1927), G. Lazzeri (A nto- 
logia dei primi secoli, 1942), F. A. Ugolini (Testi Antichi Italiani, 1944). 

Each text is preceded by an introduction in which it is critically discussed in the light of 
the interpretations offered by the critics who have studied them. It is interesting to note that 
the present generation of Italian critics has veered toward the interpretative method and 
divide sharply language texts and literary ones. Very few texts are deprived of literary value 
however. The “Forma di confessione umbra,” for instance, though only a formula used by 
pious persons who went to confession, is possessed of “periods soundly and clearly constructed, 
and one can feel the rhythm of the whole as well as of the phrases concluding individual sen- 
tences” as the authors point out. 

As is to be expected, the language becomes more perfect and the literary character of the 
texts more pronounced as we approach the year 1300. The authors include in their collection 
the poems of Jacopone da Todi, poems that are truly arresting and significant in their coarse 
but powerful simplicity. This was also the time of Dante and of the poets of the Stil Nuovo, 
although these, of course, being so widely known, have not been included. 

The book is meant to be used in order to meet the requirements of the syllabus in the his- 
tory of the Italian language of the Honour School of Medieval and Modern Languages at 
Oxford University. Its publication shows that present-day England is continuing the tradi- 
tional interest that it has always had in the study of Italian. The present book lives up to the 
great tradition of the significant contributions that English scholars have made to the study 
of the Italian language and literature. 

DOMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 
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IN1IAL, SOEUR MARGUERITE FE.iciE, Henri Davignon, écrivain belge. 
(Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, Volume 36) The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C., 1948, pp. 182. 


This dissertation emphasizes the importance of the work of Henri Davignon, écrivain 
belge, who seems to be rather neglected in French histories, in panoramas of contemporary 
literature. Sister Inial wins her first point since she avoids the mistake (understandable with a 
dissertation) of overestimating her subject; she obviously likes her topic, no doubt, but she 
leaves some complimentary adjectives for other French or Belgian writers too. Thus we receive 
here a most accurate picture of the vicomte Davignon, scion of a well-to-do Belgian family who 
should have become a diplomat or a lawyer, and followed another vocation: he became poet, 
essayist, and romancier. 

in the 
second “l’écrivain et son oeuvre,” which deals with “l’écrivain national,” the “prosateur 


In the first chapter Sister Inial describes “l’homme et son évolution littéraire,’ 


artiste,” and the ‘‘conteur original.” And then she summarizes her findings. 

If we follow her interesting report, we are confronted with many problems, literary and 
political, that are discussed thoroughly, and with good knowledge and insight in this lively 
book. We are informed about the special difficulties a French Belgian writer has to encounter 
in order to get recognition with his French brethren; we learn that it is not easy to escape from 
being entangled with the Flanders-Wallon question, if you are born Belgian; and finally we 
discover that M. Davignon is not only a Catholic, but also a Catholic writer. 

All this is presented with care and love, though it does not make Henri Davignon, of the 
Henri Bordeaux clan, more than he is. It makes him at least what he is, and this is more than 
we can expect of a dissertation. 

FREDERICK LEHNER 

West Virginia State College 

Institute, W. Va. 


BuTLER, K. T., Vincent, E. R., BLunt, A., and WEIss, R., Editors. /talian 
Studies. Cambridge (England). Heffer and Sons. 1947-48. 


This is the third volume, nos. 3 and 4, of Italian Studies, a distinguished English journal 
published by the Society for Italian Studies. It shows how great the interest in Italian letters 
has always been in England from the day that Chaucer visited that country in 1372 and got a 
glimpse of a new form in the art of story-telling. Each of the articles included in this number 
is a notable contribution to Italian literature in that it contains unpublished material and 
criticism. 

To what an extent English scholars are interested in Italian letters can be ascertained by 
perusing the long list of Italian studies published in England, covering the period from the 
autumn of 1945 to the spring of 1947. It fills seven pages (208-215) with titles of books and 
articles. There are noteworthy contributions to every aspect of Italian culture: painting, 
music, history, biography, literary criticism, politics, fiction. Reviews of works on Italian art 
and architecture, on literature, criticism, contemporary politics, fiction, and miscellaneous 
cover almost three pages (215-217). 

The first article, entitled “Villanelle e Madrigali inediti in Inghilterra” by Alfredo 
Obertello, is the fruit of research in the British Museum, the Library of the University of 
Cardiff as well in Italian libraries, in order to ascertain what unpublished Italian material is to 
be found in England. This article deals especially with the “Royal Appendix” in the British 
Museum, a manuscript of Villanelle and Madrigals written by Innocenzo Alberti, a native of 
Treviso, who lived in the court of the Este family in the second half of the XVIth century and 
dedicated his musical compositions to the twelfth duke of Arundel upon the latter’s visit 
to Italy. The author of the article has copied and herein published the songs set to music by this 
obscure but early composer of madrigals. 
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Another important contribution of unpublished material to be found in this number are 
the letters of Alessandro Manzoni to Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, by Barbara Rey- 
nolds. They show the love for literature of this ruler and the cordial relations that he enter- 
tained with the famous author of the Promessi Sposi. These unpublished letters have been 
found by the author of the article in the Biblioteca Braidense in Milan. 

There are also two sound articles of literary criticism, one dedicated to Tasso by E. K. 
Waterhouse, “Tasso and the Visual Arts,” and another to Boccalini by Nesca Robb, ‘‘A Re- 
porter on Parnassus (Boccalini).” 

Less important, though informative, is Sir Henry McAnally’s article on Alfieri and the 
negative criticism that Emilio Bertana wrote on him and his works in a book published in 1902 
on the eve of the celebration of the anniversary of Alfieri’s death. 

It has been a pleasure for this reviewer to single out this journal that occupies an imp -r- 


tant place among foreign publications dedicated to Italian literature. 
DOMENICO VITTORIN! 


University of Pennsylvania 


ARCSEMENA, JusTO, Ensayos Morales. Selection, preface, notes and bibliog- 
raphy by Ermilo Abreu Gémez. Pan American Union, Washington, 
1949, pp. 61. Paper. Price, $1.00. 

Escritores de Costa Rica. Selection, preface, notes and bibliography by 
Ermilo Abreu Gémez. Pan American Union, Washington, 1950, pp. 
123. Paper. Price, $1.00. 

Marti Jost, Prosas. Selection, preface, notes and bibliography by Andrés 
Iduarte. Pan American Union. Washington, 1950, pp. 124. Paper. Price, 
$1.00. 

Nasuco, JoAouimM, Acctén y Pensamiento. Selection, translation, preface, 
notes and bibliography by Armando Correia Pacheco. Pan American 
Union, Washington, 1950, pp. 107. Paper. Price, $1.00. 

The present volumes are the second group to appear in the series Escritores de América 
published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters and Science of the Pan American Union (For 
a review of the first four volumes in the series see MLJ, XXXIV, No. 5, May 1950, 414-415). 
Moderately priced and edited by noted scholars, these four anthologies bring within the reach 
of the average student both in the United States and Latin America selected texts of six Latin 
American authors: three Costa Ricans, one Panamanian, one Cuban and one Brazilian. Some 
are well-known (Mart{f and Nabuco) while others are relatively obscure (Arosemena), but in 
every case the intrinsic value of the author’s works amply justifies his inclusion in the series. 


1 


Indeed, as this project is carried forward and new volumes are added, Escritores de América 
should become an integrated and valuable compendium of the development of modern Latin 
American thought. 

Professor [duarte’s selections from the vast 70-volume Obras Com pletas of Marti are well- 
chosen to give an idea of the Cuban’s wide-ranging mind and his ardent patriotism, and the 
biographical sketch and bibliography make the volume especially useful. Armando Correia 
Pacheco’s Spanish translations from the works of Joaquim Nabuco, Brazil’s great abolitionist, 
critic and statesman, reflect varied facets of his activities and thought and serve as a memorial 
to the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. The Mexican critic Ermilo Abreu Gémez has 
collected writings of three outstanding Costa Rican authors, Joaquin Garcfa Monge, Roberto 
Brenes Mesén and Carmen Lira: fifteen short stories full of wry humor from the first, two 
excellent critical articles from the second and five sensitive, warm-hearted cuentos from the 
third. The same editor, in an effort to win well-deserved recognition for Panama’s Justo Aro- 
semena, has chosen eight diverse essays from this jurist and sociologist whose motto could 
have been gobernar es moralizar. 

Rosert G. MEap, J8 


University of Connecticut 
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Books Received 


Miscellaneous 


Dreer, Herman, American Literature by Negro Authors. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, pp. xvii+334. Price. $3.20. 

Hefiner, R-M. S., General Phonetics. (Foreword by W. F. Twaddell.) Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1950, pp. xvii+253. Price, $7.50. 

Hubbell, Allan Forbes, The Pronunciation of English in New York City. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1950, pp. 169. Price, $2.75. 

Kirk, Clara Marburg, William Dean Howells. New York: American Book Company, 1950, pp. 
ccv-+394. Price, $3.50. 

Lindsay, Jack, Charles Dickens. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950, pp. 459. Price, $4.75. 

Lovell, Jr., Ernest J. Byron: The Record of a Quest. Austin, Texas: The University of Texas 
Press, 1949, pp. 270. 

Selections from Thomas Mann. (Edited by Friedrich Walter.) London and New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, pp. xiv+179. Price, $0.90. 

Seven Plays of the Modern Theater. (Edited by Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick.) 
New York: American Book Company, 1950, pp. xx+521. Price, $2.75. 

Starkman, Miriam Kosh, Swift's Satire on Learning. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1950, pp. ix+159. Price, $3.00. 

Waggoner, Hyatt Howe, The Heel of Elohim. Scienc and Values in Modern American Poetry. 
Norman, Oklahoma: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp. xx+235. Price, $3.00. 


French 


Bruckberger, Raymond Leopold, Le Loup de Gubbio. (Edited by French Department of 
Rosary College.) River Forest, Illinois, pp. xi+95. 
Byrne, L. S. R. and Churchill, E. L., A Comprehensive French Grammar. Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 1950, pp. xxi+515. Price, $3.75. 
Chinard, Gilbert, Scénes de la vie francaise. (Revised Edition.) Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1950, pp. x+378. Price, $2.75. 

Contes divers de trois siécles. (Edited by John C. Clapp.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950, pp. xv+284. Price, $2.00. 

Dale, John B. and Magdalene L., Cours Moyen de Frangais. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1950, pp. xvi+558. Price, $2.80. 
Delakas, Daniel L., Thomas Wolfe—La France et les Romanciers Francais. Paris: Jouve & Cie, 
Editeurs, 1950, pp. xii+154. (From author at Northwestern University.) Price, $3.50. 
Denoeu, Francois, Beginning French. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950, pp. 
xii+513. Price, $3.00. 

Intermediate Readings in French Prose. (Selected and Edited by Alfred M. Galpin and E. E. 
Milligan.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. xii+382. Price, $3.00. 

Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes. (Edited by Ronald H. Wilson and R. P. L. Ledésert.) Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950, pp. lviii+124. 

Moliére, Le Médecin Malgré Lui. (Edited by Ronald A. Wilson and R. P. L. Ledésert.) Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950, pp. lii+76. 
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Sister Mary Ursula Clark, The Cult of Enthusiasm in French Romanticism (A Dissertation.) 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1950, pp. xviii+210. 

Starkie, Enid, Pétrus Borel en Algérie, Oxford, England: Basil Blackwell, 1950, pp. 47. Price, 
3/6d. 

Wade, Ira O., Voltaire’s Micromegas. Princeton. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950, 
pp. xxii+190. Price, $3.00. 


German 


The German Heritage. (Compiled and edited by Reginald H. Phelps and Jack M. Stein.) New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950, pp. 174+-xli. Price, $2.75. 
A Book of German Lyrics. (Revised Edition.) (Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by Fried- 
rich Bruns.) Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950, pp. xiv+214. Price, $1.80. 
Holz, Arno and Schlaf, Johannes, Die Familie Selicke. Cambridge, England: University Press, 
1950, pp. vii+80. Price, 2s/6d. 

Kevkhoff, Emmy, Ausdrucksmoglichkeiten Neuhochdeutschen Prosastils, Amsterdam: F. Van 
Rossen, 1950, pp. 240. Price, fl. 7.50 geb. fl. 9.80. 

Lenz, J. M. R., Die Soldaten. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1950, pp. viii+69. Price, 
2s/6d. 

von Hofe, Harold and Marcuse, Ludwig, A German Sketchbook. Boston: Houghton Mifilin 
Company, 1950, pp. v+170. Price, $1.65. 

Wild, J. Henry, Jack und Fred Reisen Durch Die Schweis. Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1950, pp. 
138, 31 illustrations. 


Spanish 


Angel, Juvenal L. and Dixon, Robert J., Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar. New York: 


Latin American Institute Press, 1950, pp. 216. Price, $1.60. 

Caro, Tito Lucrecio, De la naturaleza de las cosas. (Lisandro Alvarado, traductor.) Publica- 
ciones del Gobierno del Estado de Lara. Caracas, Venezuela: Avila Grafica, S. A., 1950, 
pp. 285. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, Don Quixote. (Ozell’s Revision of the Translation of Peter Motteux.) 
Introduction by Henry Grattan Doyle. New York: Random House, Inc., 1950, pp. xxxii+ 
936. Price, $0.65. 

Cuentos Es panoles. (Edited by Albert Brent and Robert Kirsner.) New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950, pp. vii+143+lxiv. Price, $2.20. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramén, Fifty Spanish Poems. Oxford: The Dolphin Book Company, 1950, pp. 
97. Price, 10s/6d. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. and Stoudemire, Sterling A., Sound Spanish. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950, pp. vi+119+xxxiii. Price, $2.50. 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de, El si de las ninas. (Edited by Mary Morrison Couper.) 
London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1950, pp. vi+174. Price, 5s. 

Rodriguez-Castellano, Juan, Estampas Sudamericanas. (Exercises and vocabulary by Marjorie 
Carter Dillingham.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950, pp. x+-287. Price, 
$2.50. 

Stories of the Spanish-S peaking World. (Selected and edited by James R. Browne.) Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1950, pp. x+261. 

Universidade de Séo Paulo, Boletins da Facultade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras CI. (Letras 
No. 6.) Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1950, 402. 
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GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE: METHODE ORALE 


By Hazel J. Bullock 


Stressing the living, spoken language, this text gives a complete treatment of 
grammatical rules, explicitly stated, aptly illustrated, and complemented with 
many drill exercises. 320 pages. $2.50 


OUTLINE OF FRENCH GRAMMAR WITH VOCABULARIES 


By Henry B. Richardson Revised Edition 


The revision of this basic review grammar includes three new lessons on interro- 
gation, negation, and indefinites, a new set of exercises, and considerable clarifi- 
cation of detail, especially in the lessons on the infinitive and the subjunctive. 
About 139 pages. Just published. 


BRIEF ORAL FRENCH REVIEW 
By Karl G. Bottke 


Containing the essentials of French grammar, this text uses a series of dialogues, 
on a variety of practical subjects, to explain and illustrate the rules, verbs, 
and the most frequently used idioms of the language. 53 pages. $1.50 


NATIONALE 6 (BERNARD) 
Edited by Alexander Y. Kroff and Karl G. Bottke 


This is a well-edited, attractively printed edition of Bernard’s charming play 
about a middle-class family, told in vivid and lively dialogue. An excellent 
introduction to the author’s life and work is included. 159 pages. $1.90 


CLASSIQUES LAROUSSE 


Over 169 titles are available in paper-bound editions of French classics. 
30 cents each. The newest titles include: 


MOLIERE: Le Medecin malgre lui 
MERIMEE: Theatre du Clara Gazul 
HUGO: Odes et Ballades; Ruy Blas 
Les Feuilles d’Automne; Les Miserables (2 vols.) 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by E. E. NorH 
Founded by Roy TEMPLE HousB 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics both 
in the United States and abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criticism 
and analysis of many of the important books issued in all literary languages— 
a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS as reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading for 
everyone interested in the intellectual advancement of our age. 


FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of important and 
interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign authors, 
literary prize awards, etc. 


Subscription rates: $3.00 a year, or $5.00 for two years. Single copies 75 
cents each. Address the Circulation Manager, BOOKS ABROAD. 


University of Oklahoma Press—Norman, Oklahoma 
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the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 
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Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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FRENCH STUDY TOURS . June 29-August 21,1951 
Director: Jean Guiguet, Agrégé, Asst. Prof. of French, Univ. of Washington 


3 SUMMER SESSIONS (4 weeks each) | STUDY TOURS 
French: 
1—Collége International, Cannes 
2—Institut de Touraine, Tours 


13 different combinations with extensive 
traveling in 
Spanish: 

3—Universidad de Barcelona, Sitges 


FRANCE, SPAIN & ITALY 
53 days, all incl. from $328 to $627. 


SPECIAL Your Own Itinerary 


Tourist car, 6,500 miles in Western Europe; all incl. from Le Havre: $918 
For members only: New York-Paris, round trip, tourist cl. $355 


Write: French Study Tours, Department of Romance Languages, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


GERMAN VIS-ED SPANISH 
VOCABULARY CARDS 


offer a fresh approach—are easy to use—eliminate wasted time—create interest 
in building a functional vocabulary for the student. 


You are cordially invited to become further acquainted with this new and helpful 
supplement to ordinary methods of vocabulary study by writing for a free booklet 
describing VIS-ED in detail. Address inquiries to 


VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
230 W. Fifth Street Dayton 2, Ohio 


AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS 
KNOW AT LEAST 
ONE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
A pamphlet offered free of charge by the Literary Society Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, particularly to those whose parents are of 
German, Austrian or Swiss 


descent and who speak German at home. 


Can you distribute 
50, 100, 500 or more? 


Write for free copies to 


LITERARY SOCIETY FOUNDATION, Inc. 
337 East 88th Street 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Third revised edition of the pamphlet compiled in 1941 by Wm. Leonard 
Schwarz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur C. Bovée. 


Prepared under the auspices of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION by 


Dr, Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York 


with the aid of the following advisory committee: 


Professor Daniel Girard, Teachers College, N.Y. (French) 

Professor Giinther Keil, Hunter College, N.Y. (German) 

Professor Vittorio Ceroni, Hunter College, N.Y. (Italian) 

Professor José Martel, City College, N.Y. (Spanish) 

Professor Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia University (Slavic languages) 
Professor José Fragoso, New York University (Portuguese) 


Copies of the above pamphlet may be obtained at go cents each, postpaid, from 
the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


Payment must accompany order. U. S. three-cent stamps will be accepted. 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Bus. Mgr. 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Lovis 5, Missouri 


The Canadian SYM POSI U M 


Modern Language A Journal Devoted to Modern Foreign 
Review Languages and Literatures 


published quarterly by 
literary story 


The Ontario Modern Language Comparative Literature 
2 ee History of Literary Ideas 
Teachers’ Association Literature and Society 
: Literature and Science 
Articles of Literary and Philology 
Ped seal I Original Literary Essays 
edagogical Interest Trends in Recent Literature 
Notes 
4esson ans eviews and Appraisals 
Lesson P| R 1A 
Model Examinations 
Book Reviews Published twice yearly by the Depart 
: ment of Romance Languages of Syracuse 
Editor University with the cooperation of Me 1e 
Centro de studios His span icos a 
George A. Klinck distinguished board of Associate Editors 
194 Dawlish Ave., Toronto 12, $3.90 per year $2.00 per issue 
Canada 


a Albert D. Menut, chairman Editorial Board 
Business Manager Antonio Pace, Review Editor 
P. K. Hambly, 34 Butternut St., Winthrop H. Rice, Business Manager 
Toronto 6, Canada Address: 302 Hall of Languages 


Syracuse Universit 
Subscription: $3.00 per annum ar 10, New York 


Please mention Tut Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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VACATION PLUS 


offers you 


SUMMER CENTER 
Le Camp Francais 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 


Language Techniques 
Cultural Activities 
Recreation 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


Individual or Group 
Arrangements 


MISS DOROTHY M. PUNDERSON 


President 


947 Portland Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 


1951 Reservations Now 


LINGUAPHONE 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
Conversational Method 
Aids Teachers to Vitalize the 
Study of LANGUAGES 


Progressive teachers of languages in 
high schools and colleges are finding 
Linguaphone Sets in modern and 
Orienta! languages most helpful in 
making the study of these languages 
real and life-like. The appeal to EAR 
and EYE, the superb Linguaphone 
electrical recordings, the real-life 
situation texts and illustrations spur 
interest, encourage speech and aid 
the memory. 


LINGUAPHONE SETS IN 29 LANGUAGES 


Send for FREE Booklets 
Special arrangements for 
schools and teachers 


| 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 
102-W Radio City New York 20, N.Y. | 


MONTERREY TEC. 


Spanish where the language is spoken, also 
Spanish and Latin-American Literature, 
History, Geography and Sociology, Govern- 
ment and Business, Philosophy, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts. Technical Workshops. 


Summer School—July 14 to 
August 25 


Charge $210.00 Dlls. including board and 
lodging on campus, tuition, services, laun- 
dry, medical attention, and excursions to 
points of interest. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to: 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE 
MONTERREY, ESCUELA 
DE VERANO. 
MONTERREY, N.L. MEXICO. 


On the Pan-American Highway, 146 miles 
south of the border. 


MODERN 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


by Travis 


Adopted in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Utah, Nevada 


Cours Elementaire de Francais .........$1.75 
Cours Moyen de Francais—Part 1 ....... yA 
Cours Moyen de Frangais—Part 2 ...... 2.50 


This series is widely used, not only in the 
United States, but throughout Canada and 
England. Each book contains ample reading 
material as well as a great variety of exercises 
for developing conversational French and grain- 
mar. Phonograph records with models of the 
vowel sounds, consonants, and correct pronun- 
ciation of the French, including a rendition 
in French of some of the stories and the poems, 
are available. Two sets of records for Cours 
Elementaire $36. One set of records for Cours 
Moyen Part 1 $18 and for Part 2 $18. 


THE ECCLESIA LATIN READER—Sisters of 

$1.80 
GREEK ‘VERB BLANK—Vaughn ...... 
A convenient time-saving device for mastering 
the difficult Greek verbs, 

TRANSLATIONS 

We can supply English editions of the best- 
known classical and modern foreign-language 
texts of all publishers if they are available. 
Write for free catalog LJ, 


NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention Tut Mopern LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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BACK NUMBERS 


OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


The supply of some back numbers is very limited, and at this 
moment a few issues are completely out of stock. The JOURNAL 
will supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, postpaid, upon 
receipt of payment at the following rates: 


Per Volume Per Copy 


Volumes I to V (1916-20) $10.00 $1.25 
Volumes VI to X (1921-25) 8.00 1.00 
Volumes XI to XV (1926-30) 6.00 75 
Volumes XVI to XXV (1931-40) 5.00 65 
Volumes XXVI to XXXIII (1941-1949) 4.00 50 
Volume XXXIV (1950) .50 


U. S. postage stamps (small denominations) will be accepted on 
amounts less than $1.00. Otherwise, please remit by check or 


money order. 


Purchase of Back Numbers 
The JOURNAL will purchase certain back numbers if they are 
in good, clean condition. The following issues are urgently needed 


at this time: 


Vol. VI, Index 
Vol. VII, Index 
Vol. IX, Index 
Vol. X, No. 2 


Vol. I, Nos. 2 to 7, Index 
Vol. II, Nos. 2, 7, 8 

Vol. Ill, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 
Vol. IV, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 

Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2, 3, Index 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please mention Tuk MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN 
Second Edition 


By Andre von Gronicka and Helen Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates 


The primary objective of gaining a working comprehension of the Russian 

languvage—for reading, writing, and speaking—is achieved in thirty © 

compact, well organized lessons in this text. Each lesson is carefully graded 

so that the basic elements of pronunciation. grammar, and vocabulary 

precede the more rigorous rules of verb conjugation, phraseology, and 

sentence structure. Seven features of the revision are: 

1. A simple more effective treatment of the problem of ‘‘double infinitive 
verbs” is given. 

2. “Going” verbs in their most elementary function have been introduced 
earlier in the text. 


3. The comparison of adjectives and adverbs 1:as been expanded. 


4. The presentation of the use and formation of the “passive voice” has 
been simplified. 


5. The discussion of the “reflexive possessive” has been clarified. 
6. Material on the past tense has been improved by supplying a list of 


“irregular” past tense forms. 

7. Review sections have been added, examples improved, and vocabu- 
laries checked and corrected. 

Published 1950 327 pages 6” x 9” 


BASIC GERMAN, Revised Edition 


By Paul H. Curtis, Wesleyan University 


This 25-lesson course covers, in condensed form, the fundamentals of 
German grammar necessary as a basis for reading and conversation. 
The brevity of the course is dve not to the sacrifice of basic material but 
to the deletion of unnecessary verbiage. 

important features of the revision: 


@ The grammar statements have been closely examined and 
only where it seemed possible to attain greater clarity and precision. 

® The drill material has been considerably aitered, still stressing the 
important points of grammer and testing the student's ability fo 
apply trem. 

©@ The review exercises are almost entirely new material. 

®@ The English paragraphs have undergone revision ranging from paren- 
thetical aids for the student to completely new sentences. 

® The Index has been expanded to make i even more serviceable for 
purposes of reference. 

Published 1946 128 pages 5° x 7%" 


Send for your copies today! 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Woginners 


Sound Spanish 


LEAVITT AND STOUDEMIRE 


Similar in scope to the authors’ "Elements" and 
"Concise." Aims to teach the basic essentials for 
all language skills in the shortest possible time. 


New, classroom-tested techniques in exposition. 


Cumulative-"cyclic'' exercises which progress 
from aural comprehension to comprehension of 
written Spanish and from oral expression to written 
expression. 


New aids to correct pronunciation, supple- 
mented by excellent recordings inexpensive 
enough to be purchased by the student. 


H, enry Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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